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WHAT MAKES A 
GOOD SOLDIER 


XPERIENCE has shown that it requires more than mechani- 
cal equipment to make a good soldier. The spirit of the man 
is what counts. Unless there is the proper motive to prompt 

one to action he will not willingly stand up in a crisis. Felix Eboué 
made a good soldier because in fighting to restore France to nation- 
hood he was advancing a noble cause. All that he was he owed to the 
spirit of liberty, equality and brotherhood which dominates the 
French mind. He met some rebuffs from the few who believed 
that the honors bestowed upon this black man could have been worn 
more gracefully by some Caucasian, but the spirit of uncontaminated 
France reacted to the contrary and brought to Eboué the recognition 
which his great personality deserved. He rose from rank to rank 
until he became Governor General of Equatorial Africa. He staked 
his all on the restoration of French authority and died in the midst 
of his arduous labors. Well might France inter his rémains in the 
Pantheon among the great and famous dead of that nation. 


It is remarkable, too, that throughout his career Eboué worked 
for the improvement of the status of the Natives wherever he served. 
He endeavored to respect their culture, to build upon it a modern 
educational system, to improve their methods of agriculture, to in- 
troduce new products, new cattle, new commodities, and new ideas. 
In other words, he taught France that by working to improve the 
status of the Natives she would be working to advance the interests 
of France. This is a new imperial policy which has been rejected 
in the United States and Britain. These two countries suppress and 
crush all Negro leaders with a sane program for the uplift of their 
belated people. These imperialists have the idea that their subjects 
exist only for the exploitation by their superiors who treat them not 
much better than dumb, driven cattle. Native leaders to carry out 
their policy are examined thoroughly and certified beforehand; and, 
if they diverge the least from this established course, they are dis- 
missed or starved into subordination. 

A‘man thus accepted in the policy-making circles of France had 
something to fight for when France was overrun by the despot from 
without. In that same war, however, the American Negro soldier 
had nothing to inspire him. In his own ranks he was kicked around 
and set off to himself as a source of contamination and reduced to 
the status of a laborer. Negro officers, as a rule, did not achieve a 
higher status than that of bossing squads of common laborers. The 
few who in certain crises were sent to the front faced so many in- 
dignities that some of them said that they hardly knew whether 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FELIX EBOUE: FIRST NEGRO GOVERNOR OF 


ELIX Eboué has been rein- 

terred in the Panthéon. Un- 

der the vaults of the great 
eupola which shelters many a fa- 
mous poet, scientist, and statesman, 
Eboué will lie. What will the cice- 
rone tell us when we go back to 
visit the mausoleum, besides that 
he was Governor-general of French 
Equatorial Africa, the first Negro 
to hold that position?* Nothing 
will he say, for he will pass too 
quickly, thinking of the next line 
of visitors awaiting outside. Let us 
stay here then, unobserved, in the 
shadow of a column, and let light- 
winged Memory come and take us 
along the years, across the seas and 
continents, in the path of Felix 
Eboué. 


*Writings by Felix Adolphe Sylvestre 
Eboué. 

1918. Langues sango, banda, baya, 
mandyia, notes grammaticales, mots 
groupés d’aprés le sens, phrases usuelles, 
vocabulaire (Paris: E. Larose), 109 p. 

1928. ‘‘Les ‘Bayas’ de 1’Ouham-Pen- 
dé,’’ Bulletin de la société des congo- 
laises IX, pp. 32-38. (N. Simonin col- 
laborator. ) 

1931. ‘‘Les sociétés d’initiés en pays 
banda,’’ Bulletin de la société des re- 
cherches congolaises XIII, pp. 3-15. 

1933. Les peuples de 1’Oubangui-Chari: 
essai, d’ethnographie, de linguistique et 
d’économie sociale (Paris: Publications 
du Comité de 1’Afrique Frangaise), 104 
p. (inel. maps, mus., illus.). 

1941. Politique générale de 1’Afrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise, circulaire du 19 
janvier 1941 et textes d’application. 
(Brazzaville: Imprimerie officielle), 25 p. 

Discours en Conseil d’Administration, 
prononcé par M. Felix Eboué, gouverneur 
général, le 10 nov. 1941 (Brazzaville: 
France d’amord(?)), 26 p. 

1942. Native policy in French Equator- 
ial Africa. Translation of a memorandum 
by M. Eboué, Governor-general, French 
Equatorial Africa (Lagos). ; 

Discours en Conseil d’Administration, 
prononecé par M. Felix Eboué, gouverneur 
général, le 19 nov. 1942 (Brazzaville: 
France d’abord(?)), 36 p. 

1943. L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise 
et la guerre. Discours prononcé devant 
le Conseil d’Administration de la colonie 
le ler décembre 1943 (Brazzaville: Edi- 
tions du Baobab), 52 p. (incl. portrait, 
table). 





FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


By J. ALVAREZ-PEREYRE 


1894. The place is Guiana, a 
French colony since before the Rev- 
olution, thoroughly assimilated to 
the French way of life. A small 
Negro boy plods away in a school 
which now bears his name. 

1900. He is in Metropolitan 
France, in Bordeaux where so 
many Negro students come every 
year to study in the various schools 
of the town, a port opened to the 
traffic of the ships coming from the 
colonies. Here is the high-school 
where he studies, a large quadran- 
gle building which occupies a whole 
block in a busy district of the town. 
Can you see him heading for the 
out-of-town stadium, at the head of 
the football team? His school-mate, 
René Maran, the famous author of 
Batouala, describes his activities as 
follows: ‘‘The Felix Eboué whom 
we loved in our school-days never 
changed. He was equally at home 
in the library and on the field of 
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sport; he was passionately fond of 
music and rugby. ... He was in- 
terested in everything: literature, 
the theatre, the arts, the ever- 
changing spectacle of life itself. 
He inspired sympathy in everyone, 
everywhere, because he himself em- 
anated sympathy.’’! 

1905. Paris. The small boy has 
become a man; he studies at the 
University, at the Ecole Coloniale 
from which he graduates. 

1908. He receives his first ap- 
pointment as assistant administra- 
tor in Ubangui, in the heart of 
Africa. There the real, wearisome 
but how rewarding work begins. 
On the roads daily, rain or shine, 
he visits the backcountry, the vil- 
lages and hamlets; he speaks with 
the natives, the chiefs, the local ad- 
ministrators, and inquires what 
their needs are; here he gives a 


1Quoted in French Opinion, series IV, 
no. 29, May 1949, p. 3. 
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piece of advice, there he scolds; he 
goes into the fields to see how the 
farmers are doing. He thinks that 
cotton might grow on their soil; he 
has them try it; it proves to be a 
success and soon a source of wealth 
for the country. He also helps de- 
velop the industry of diamond-min- 
ing. Twenty-four years of a pa- 
tient, comprehensive, and devoted 
administration result in the devel- 
opment of the country, the econom- 
ic and social improvement? of the 
natives who call him ‘papa Eboué.’ 
In his leisure time, he prepares a 
grammar of the languages of Uban- 


2«¢When he first came, they had one 
hundred head of cattle, but in less than a 
year, the number increased to thirty-five 
thousand.’’ The Journal of Negro His- 
tory, p. 503. 





1944. Free France Special issue no. 2 
(Sept.), (inel. illus. portrait). ‘‘ French 
colonial policy in Africa.’’ Appendix I: 
Memorandum on colonial administration, 
pp. 15-1. Appendix II: General circular 
on native policy, pp. 17-37. 

1945. La nouvelle politique indigéne 
pour 1’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise 
(Collection: La France des cing parties 
du monde), (Paris: Office frangaise 
d’edition), 61 p. 

Jean de la Roche et Jean Gottmann, 
La Fédération Francaise (Montréal: Edi- 
tions de 1’Arbre) (incl. maps, illus.). 
Annexé I: La nouvelle politique indigéne 
pour 1’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise, 
par Felix Eboué, gouverneur général de 
1’A.E.F., pp. 583-625. 

Writings on or with reference to 
Eboué. 

1938. Hailey (Lord), W. M. An Afri- 
can Survey (London: Oxford University 
Press), p. 77. 

1939. Cook, Mercer. ‘‘Guadeloupe loses 
its first Negro Governor,’’ Opportunity 
XVII, 4, April 1939, pp. 112-13. 

1941. Frechtling, L. E. ‘‘ Africa and 
the world conflict.’’ Foreign Policy re- 
ports XVII, 10, Oct. 15, 1941, pp. 189-90. 

1942. Kaskeline, Egon. ‘‘ Felix Eboué 
and the Fighting French.’’ Survey 
Graphic XXXI, 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 522-3, 
548-50. 

Kauffmann, Fritz, ‘‘Defender of 
French Africa.’’ Free World III, June, 
pp. 87-90. 

The Committee on Africa, the war and 
peace aims, The Atlantic charter and 
Africa from an American standpoint. 
(New York City: Phelps-Stokes fund), 
pp. 23, 123. 

1943. Cook, Mercer. Five Negro Au- 
thors. (Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers), p. 124. 

Maisel, A. Q. Africa, facts and fore- 
casts. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce), pp. 26-30, 251-2. 

Woolbert, W. G. and M. S. ‘‘Look at 
Africa.’’ Headline Series XCIII, Nov., 
pp. 24, 56. 

1944. The Council on African Affairs. 


gui, published in 1918; he also 
writes several articles for learned 
societies and gathers data for an 
essay of ethnography, linguistics 
and social science on the people of 
Ubangui-Chari, published in Paris 
in 1933. 

His contribution to the local folk- 
lore includes the musical key to the 
tom-tom and whistle languages of 
the Congo, written in collaboration 
with Mrs. Eboué. His manifold 
qualities are well known by the Ad- 
ministration, and his services are 
asked for in various parts of the 
French Empire; in 1933, he is in 
Martinique, then back in French 
West Africa; in 1936, he is again 
in the West Indies, this time as 
Governor of Guadeloupe. There, 
despite jealousy and enmity from 
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some of his collaborators, he still 
works for the people. As one writ- 
er recalls it, ‘‘He decreed that cer- 
tain of the humanitarian laws en- 
acted by the Popular Front Gov- 
ernment in France be applied in 
the colony. Shorter working hours, 
salary increases and numerous ad- 
vantages resulted for the Guadelou- 
pean worker.’’® 

1939. While the clouds of war 
are gathering over Europe, he is in 
Africa again as Governor of Chad. 
From there, he witnesses, power- 
less, the fall of France during 
which two of his sons are made 
prisoners and taken to Germany. 
Will he not be able to take an ac- 


3Mercer Cook, ‘‘Guadeloupe loses its 
first Negro Governor,’’ Opportunity, vol. 
XVII, no. 4, p. 112. 





‘*French plan new role for Africa in 
tomorrow’s world.’’ New Africa ITI, 2, 
Feb., pp. 1, 2. 

The Council on African Affairs. ‘‘ Edi- 
torial.’’ New Africa III, 3, March, p. 3. 

‘¢Africa for Africans.’’ Time XLIII, 
April, p. 33. 

McClellan, Grant 8S. ‘Colonial prog- 
ress in Central Africa, Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa.’’ Foreign Pol- 
icy reports XX, 5, May, pp. 51-2, 58, 59. 

The Council on African Affairs. ‘‘ Felix 
Eboué’s death mourned as loss to the 
world.’’ New Africa III, 6, June, p. 1. 

The Council on African Affairs. ‘‘A 
eulogy.’’ New Africa III, 6, June, p. 3. 

‘¢Eboué: in memoriam,’’ The African 
TI, 10, August, p. 4. 

Lapie, P. O. ‘‘'Phe new colonial pol- 
icy of France.’’ Foreign Affairs XXIII, 
1, Oct., pp. 104-11. 

‘Felix Eboué: Obituary.’’ The Jour- 
nal of Negro History XXIX, Oct., pp. 
501-3. 

Maran, René, ‘‘ Felix Eboué.’’ Univers 
VII, Nov.-Déc., pp. 48-82. 

Wiesschoff, H. A. ‘Colonial policies in 
Africa.’’ African Handbooks V, pp. 28, 
93, 95. 

Robeson, P. and Yergan, M. Africa: 
new perspectives. (New York: Institute 
for International democracy), pp. 14, 48. 

1945. Edwards, Thyr4. ‘‘A new deal 
for French Africa.’’ The Crisis CII, 29, 
Jan., pp. 10-12, 29. 

De la Roche, J. ‘‘The late Governor 
Eboué.’’ Africa, to-day and tomorrow, 
April, pp. 11-12, 16. 

Okongwu, Nnodu. ‘‘Africa answers 
back.’’? Africa, to-day and tomorrow, 
April, p. 50. 

Ichac, P. ‘‘Le gouverneur général 
Eboué et les réformes en Afrique Fran- 
caise.’’ Revue du Caire(?), July, pp. 
187-215. 

Le gouverneur-général Eboué: Com- 
pagnon. de la Liberation. (Guadeloupe: 
Imprimerie officielle), 112 p., illus. 

Robeson, Eslanda G. What do the peo- 
ple of Africa want? (New York: Coun- 
cil on African Affairs), pp. 11-2, 21. 


Davis, J., Campbell, Thomas M., and 
Wrong, M. African advancing: A study 
of rural education and agriculture in 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo. 
(New York: The Friendship Press), pp. 
19, 47, 73. 

De la Roche, Jean, and Gottmann, Jean. 
La Fédération Francaise. (Montreal: 
Editions de 1’Arbre), pp. 45-48, 414, 417- 
18, 427, 432, 436, 452, 459-61, 526, 534-36, 
541, 547. 

1946. Dresch, J. ‘‘Des recommanda- 
tions de Brazzaville 4 la constitution de 
1’Union Frangaise.’’ Politique étrangére, 
April, pp. 167-178. 

De la Roche, Jean. ‘‘ Education in 
French Equatorial and French West Afri- 
ca.’? The Journal of Negro Education 
XV, Summer, pp. 400, 402-3, 408-9. 

Siegel, M. ‘‘ Educational opportunity 
in dependent territories in Africa.’’ The 
Journal of Negro Education XV, Sum- 
mer, pp. 556-560. 

Sice, Med-GI A. L’Afrique Equato- 
riale Francaise et le Cameroun au service 
de la France, 26, 27, 28 aowt 1940. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires), ‘‘L’- 
Union Francaise.’’ Univers LI-LIV, 
July, pp. 7, 25. 

1947. Siegel, M. ‘‘Felix Eboué and 
colonial policy.’’ The Journal of Negro 
Education XVI, Fall, pp. 534-544. 

De la Roche, Jean. ‘‘A rejoinder.’’ 
The Journal of Negro Education XVI, 
Winter, pp. 121-2. 

Jones, Edward A. ‘‘Negroes in the 
Constituent Assembly.’’ Opportunity 
XXV, Winter, pp. 4-5. 

Rogers, J. A. World’s great men of 
color (New York: F. Hubner and Co.), 
vol. II, pp. 521-4, 

Wiesschoff, H. A. ‘‘ Africans and the 
French Union.’’ Negro Year Book 1947. 
(Alabama: Tuskegee Institute), pp. 531- 


"1948, Marvel, Tom. The New Congo. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce), 
p. 113. 

1949. ‘‘ Felix Eboué and Victor Schoel- 
cher now rest in the Panthéon.’’ French 
Opinion Series IV, no. 29, May, pp. 1-3. 
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tive part in the war? The fight is 
not over; General de Gaulle has 
spoken from England, the bulwark 
of the Allied resistance, saying that 
France has lost one battle but not 
the war, and will continue to fight. 
Soon Eboué’s hour comes; he re- 
ceives an order from the Vichy 
Government to welcome its emis- 
saries and ‘‘declare his adherence 
to the Vichy capitulation at once.’”* 
‘‘Tf the Chad fell to the Vichy ré- 
gime,’’ reads a French document, 
‘‘Hitler and Mussolini might at- 
tack Egypt from the rear. If it 
stood with the Allies, thousands of 
planes could bring in supplies to 
the British in Egypt. Fort Lamy 
was also a great military center for 
French African troops.’ On the 


4Quoted in French Opinion, series IV, 
no. 29, May 1949, p. 2. 
5T bid. 


other hand, to capitulate meant se- 
curity for Eboué’s family then in 
France ; to resist meant its destruc- 
tion perhaps. Eboué had in the 
balance anxiety or rest; he chose 
the former because this only was 
honourable. In an official procla- 
mation, he declared that ‘‘the Gov- 
ernor of the Chad and the Mili- 
tary Commander of the territory, 
convinced that the restoration of 
the greatness and independence of 
the French demands that France 
Overseas continue to fight on the 
side of Great Britain .. . proclaim 
the union of the territory and of 
their troops with the Free 
French Forces of General de 
Gaulle.’"® In France, on August 
27, 1940, we hear the good news on 
the B.B.C. to which we listen clan- 


8Tbid, 
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destinely; it is the first evidence 
of the resistance. The infuriated 
Vichy Government confiscates 
Eboué’s estate, and declares him 
an outlaw, while in London Gen- 
eral de Gaulle appoints him Gov- 
ernor-general of French Equatorial 
Africa. Soon after, in his memo- 
randum of January 1941, Eboué 
declares: ‘‘Faced with the alterna- 
tive of capitulation or war, we have 
chosen war. To-day therefore there 
is no escape from that fact for any 
of us. . . . Some of us have the 
privilege, the value of which we 
must never forget, of having our 
wives and children here, far from 
the menace of the enemy. But if 
others know the sadness and anx- 
iety of separation; we all have the 
advantage of an untroubled daily 
existence, which we must justify 
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by throwing all our efforts in the 
struggle.’’? 


Meanwhile the Free World is 
eager to know him. Pictures are 
circulated ; they show his open and 
intelligent face, and his eyes, at 
once kind and thoughtful. Jean de 
la Roche, who was his collaborator, 
and who has written very valuable 
articles about him, describes him as 
follows: ‘‘ Visitors who saw him for 
the first time generally received the 
same strong impression which, to 
his associates, has become classical ; 
one was immediately taken by the 
extraordinary charm of his eyes, 
full of intelligence, subtlety and 
kindness, and by his graciousness, 
his thoughtfulness, the refinement 
of his manners, by his encyclopedic 
knowledge, the penetration and 
acuteness of his judgment. He 
could talk of painting, literature, 
music and theology with the same 
ease with which he discussed the 
text of an administrative decree or 
an economie problem, giving every- 
one the impression that the conver- 
sation had dealt with a favorable 
subject, when all subjects were just 
as familiar to him.’’® 


1940 inaugurates the series of 
years during which Eboué pains- 
takingly applies himself to the dou- 
ble task of integrating French 
Equatorial Africa into the war ef- 
fort, and of improving the welfare 
of the natives. His speeches deliv- 
ered before the Council of Admin- 
istration of the colony at the end of 
each year sum up the achievements 
made in these ways and outline 
what should be done during the 
coming year. 


In 1941, through his efforts, nine 
million franes of voluntary gifts 
are collected. This amount reaches 
the seventeen million mark the fol- 
lowing year. These funds are used 
to buy war material, ammunition, 


7Memorandum, p. 15. 

8Jean de la Roche, ‘‘The late Governor 
Eboué,’’ Africa, to-day and tomorrow, p. 
12. 

9See Discours en Conseil d’ Administra- 
tion, 19 nov. 1942, 


planes (Five Spitfires were bought 
in 1941), and relief funds for the 
fighting native troops.® 

On the other hand, 1941 wit- 
nesses Eboué’s first circular on co- 
lonial policy. This cireular having 
attracted the attention of the Gov- 
ernor of British Nigeria is trans- 
lated into English and is given 
wide distribution. Eboué already 
hints at the decentralization which 
he thinks necessary to restore the 
sense of responsibility and disci- 
pline to every member of the col- 
ony. 

The circular is followed the same 
year by a speech in the Council 
of Administration which contains 
these very important words: ‘‘ Let 
us not forget that every one of us, 
in our appropriate field, mission- 
aries, settlers, merchants, manufac- 
turers or officials of the Govern- 
ment must always bear in mind 
that we are here for the native.’’!® 
‘‘Everything for the  native’s 


10See Discours en Conseil d’Adminis- 
tration, 10 nov. 1941, p. 7. 
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sake, ’’ 
Eboué 


such is the slogan that 
will repeat under various 
forms whenever the opportunity 
arises, and especially in his Gen- 
eral Circular on Native Policy is- 
sued in 1942 in Brazzaville. This 
long document may be summed up 
as follows: 


‘‘The natives have a civilization, 
customs, and laws of their own, 
which should be respected.!! The 
colony will be going to pieces un- 
less the administrative power is de- 
centralized, and is given back to the 
chiefs, and to the ‘notables evolues’ 
as well;!* unless, too, education is 
generalized, and no longer restrict- 
ed to the élite.!* Several labor re- 


11General circular, p. 26: ‘‘We shall 
respect customs... .’’ p. 27: ‘*We must 
bear in mind that customs are civil law, 
mandatory for everyone, and that it is 
impossible to substitute for it another 
law for this or that class of individuals. 
And besides, what other law? Our own 
laws, applied here, would prove absurd, 
and legislation of our making, conceived 
for Africa, would hardly be more appro- 
priate. . . . Africa must maintain and 
improve African law.’’ 


127bid., p. 23. ‘‘The natives shall be 
educated toward the administration of 
their country; they will thus acquaint 
themselves with all the difficulties of ad- 
ministration, will learn to give it all 
their interest and will thus win their 
grades.’’ Ibid., p. 20. ‘‘The institution 
of the chief is the most important, and 
we shall devote our greatest attention to 
him. ... [He] must be discovered, placed 
in the limelight, honored and edueated.’’ 
‘¢... The chief is not a functionary, he 
is an aristocrat.’’ (p. 21.) 

However puzzling the detailed reading 
of Eboué’s ideas on chiefs may appear 
to Western minds, they derive from the 
basie recognition of the integrity of na- 
tive culture. Moreover he condones less 
than he explains their functions. Eboué’s 
policy towards the chiefs is a compromise 
between the good of democracy (they 
must be ‘‘educated’’), and the necessity 
of leaving to the natives their political 
structure, however rotten they may be 
(see ibid., p. 21). 


What remains puzzling though is the 
reason why Eboué should on the one 
hand advocate a return to tradition when 
the latter has been broken by the colo- 
nial power, and on the other hand favor 
the opposite policy (see ibid., chap. V, 
p. 27). 


137 bid., p. 20. ‘*. . . We shall provide 
a decent education for the greatest pos- 
sible number of children.’’ p. 30. ‘‘ Equa- 
torial Africa must, at long last, find in 
its native population the numerous and 
efficient personnel which, until now, it 
has never been seriously called upon to 
contribute. ’’ 


(Continued on page 46) ; 
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JAMES FORTEN: FORGOTTEN ABOLITIONIST 






HE most important single in- 
cident in the American anti- 
slavery crusade was the con- 
version of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Theodore Dwight Weld to a 
belief in racial equality. These two 
men, and the thousands who flocked 
to their standards, held that no bi- 
ological differences distinguished 
Negroes from whites. As this was 
the case, they argued, the slaves 
should be emancipated either im- 
mediately or gradually, then edu- 
cated and equipped to share the re- 
sponsibilities of society with their 
fellow citizens. Social and political 
equality for all Americans was the 
objective of abolitionists from the 
day that Garrison proclaimed his 
intention to be ‘‘as harsh as truth 
and as uncompromising as justice’’ 
until the last slave was freed. 

The Garrisonian doctrine of 
equality was completely antagonis- 
tic to the generally accepted racial 
views of both northerners and 
southerners in the early nineteenth 
century. Enlightened men on both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon line had, 
since the Revolution, detested the 
institution of slavery, yet few 
among them were willing to con- 
cede that Negroes were physically 
or intellectually equal to whites. 
Instead they believed that the 
blacks were inferior creatures, half- 
way between animals and humans, 
who were fit only for the barbarism 
of Africa or servile life in the Unit- 
ed States. The popular attitude 
was typified in the objectives of the 
American Colonization Society up- 
on its formation in 1817. Members 
recognized the evils of slavery but 
insisted they should be shipped 
back to the African jungles for 
which nature had fitted them. 

To men who held these views the 
concepts of Garrisonianism were 
thoroughly shocking. Between 
them and the abolitionists there 
was no compromise. The ‘‘coloniz- 
ers’’ based their platform on a be- 
lief in racial inequality ; the ‘‘abo- 








1The Liberator, January 1, 1831. 
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litionists’’ built their program 
about a belief in racial equality. 
For the next thirty years northern- 
ers debated these two beliefs, as 
abolitionism slowly gained support- 
ers and strength. Southerners, how- 
ever, moved in the opposite direc- 
tion. Driven to greater conserva- 
tism by the northern attack on 
white supremacy, they had by the 
1850’s ceased to apologize for slav- 
ery as a necessary evil, viewing the 
institution instead as a positive 
good. When a Republican victory 
in 1860 warned them that the con- 
cept of racial equality was to be en- 
shrined in the White House they 
deserted the Union. 

Viewed in this light the doc- 
trines of abolitionism become im- 
portant in explaining the course 
of American history. Where did 
those views originate? Who first 
suggested that the races were 
equal, and that Negroes should be 
accorded the same legal and social 
status as whites? Doubtless a hand- 
ful of forward-looking reformers 
from the days of antiquity onward 
had preached equality, but their 
opinions were of little importance ; 
concepts only deserve recognition 
when they influence man’s be- 
havior. Avowals of racial equal- 
ity, no matter how sincere, had no 
impact on American life until they 
fell on the ears of the humani- 
tarians who launched the abolition 
crusade. Apparently the doctrine, 
in usable form, was first suggested 
to Garrison and his followers by 
a small group of Negro reformers 
whose contribution has been large- 
ly overlooked by historians of 
antislavery. Of these none was 
more important than James For- 
ten, a wealthy free Negro of Phil- 
adelphia, whose efforts in behalf 
of the slaves launched pre-Garri- 
sonian abolitionism in the United 
States. 

Born in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 2, 1766, James Forten was 
the son of Negro parents whose 
ancestors had lived in Pennsyl- 
vania as freemen for at least two 





generations.2 His education was 
unusually secant even for that 
day; after a brief introduction to 
learning in the school of the 
famed Quaker philanthropist, An- 
thony Benezet, the death of his 
father in 1775 forced him to as- 
sume his share of the family’s fi- 
nancial burdens. For a few years 
he worked in a grocery store, but 
the outbreak of the Revolution 
turned his thoughts to a more ad- 
venturous career. After repeated 
pleadings broke down his mother’s 
opposition, the fifteen year old 
Forten in 1781 enlisted as powder 
boy aboard the Royal Louis, a 
Pennsylvania privateer command- 
ed by Stephen Decatur, Sr.* 

The next year was crammed 
with excitement for the young 
Philadelphian. The Royal Louis, 
was a formidable vessel, mounting 
twenty-two guns and carrying a 


2A close friend of Forten’s, Lydia Ma- 
ria Child, is authority for the statement 
that so far as he could recollect, no mem- 
ber of his family had been slaves. The 
Freedmen’s Book (Boston, 1865), 100. 
Another friend, however, later quoted 
Forten as saying that his great-grand- 
father had been brought from Africa as 
a slave, and that his grandfather had ob- 
tained his freedom. Samual J. May, 
Some Recollections of the Antislavery 
Conflict (Boston, 1869), 287. 

3For accounts of Forten’s boyhood see 
Child, Freedmen’s Book, 101-102; Wil- 
liam C. Nell, Colored Patriots of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1855), 
166-167; and Robert Purvis, Remarks on 
the Life and Character of James Forten, 
Delivered at Bethel Church, March 30, 
1842 (Philadelphia, 1842), 4. A brief 
sketch of Forten’s career is in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-1937), VI, 536-537. 

4All contemporary biographers of For- 
ten place the date of his enlistment in 
1780 and state that he was fourteen years 
old. Nell, Colored Patriots, 166; Child, 
Freedmen’s Book, 101; Purvis, Remarks 
on the Life and Character of James For- 
ten, 4. Actually the Royal Louis was not 
commissioned until July 23, 1781, and 
sailed from Philadelphia at once. Naval 
Records of the American Revolution 
(Washington, 1906), 449. Apparently his 
early biographers based their accounts on 
Forten’s memory, which was faulty. He 
was also responsible for the statement 
that the ship mounted twenty-six guns 
rather than twenty-two. William C. Nell, 
Services of Colored Americans in the 
Wars of 1776 and 1812 (Boston, 1851), 
16. 
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erew of two hundred men, twenty 
of whom were colored.® Its com- 
mander, the father of the naval 
hero of the War of 1812, was al- 
ready a seasoned privateer, hav- 
ing commanded the Comet and the 
Fair American in successful forays 
against English shipping.® Surely 
with his stout new ship he could 
surpass the feats of his last voyage 
when his Fair American brought 
to bay no less than three British 
merchantmen, four brigs, and a 
packet.? Little wonder that the 
youthful Forten looked forward 
to rollicking adventure and hand- 
some profits as Decatur’s ship 
sailed smoothly down the Chesa- 
peake Bay on a warm July day in 
1781. 

For a time his bright hopes 
seemed about to come true. Scarce- 
ly had the Royal Louis, put to sea 
when a lookout sighted fair game, 
the English brig-of-war Active, 
which struck its colors after a 
sharp skirmish.® On the next 
cruise, however, fate was less 
kind. Once more a sail was sight- 
ed; once more Decatur gave chase. 
This time the expected victim 
turned out to be a powerful en- 
emy frigate, the Amphyon. Un- 
daunted, the crew of the Royal 
Louis prepared to give battle, only 
to see the sails of two other war 
vessels, the Nymph and the Po- 
mona, loom over the horizon. 
Hopelessly outclassed, Decatur 
was forced to surrender.® 

That was a sickening moment 
for young Forten. Negro prison- 
ers, he knew, were seldom ex- 
changed; instead they were sent 


5Forten is responsible for the latter 
statement, as no list of the crew has been 
located. Nell, Services of Colored Ameri- 
cans, 16. 

6Information about Stephen Decatur will 
be found in Alexander S. Mackenzie, Life 
of Stephen Decatur (Boston, 1846), 9- 
10; William Decatur Parsons, The Deca- 
tur Genealogy (New York, 1921), 10; 
and the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, V, 186-187. 

7A record of Decatur’s previous con- 
quests is in the Naval Records of the 
American Revolution, 445; and more ful- 
ly in J. Thomas Scharf and Thomas Wes- 
cott, History of Philadelphia (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), I, 423. 

8Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series 
(Harrisburg, 1874), I, 373. 

Scharf and Wescott, History of Phil- 
adelphia, 423, Nell, Colored Patriots, 168. 


in chains to the West Indies to be 
sold into slavery. That he es- 
eaped this grim fate was due to a 
fortunate circumstance. Aboard 
the Amphyon was the youthful 
son of its commander, Sir John 
Beasly, thirsting for the com- 
panionship of some one his own 
age. The two boys, so unlike in 
background, struck up an imme- 
diate friendship. Young Beasly 
was particularly intrigued by his 
eompanion’s skill at marbles, and 
the two spent much time together 
at the game. According to legend, 
Sir John was'so impressed with 
Forten’s character that he offered 
to take him to England for an 
education. This offer, Forten lat- 
er testified, was haughtily refused. 
“No, No!” he reported himself as 
saying. “I am here as a prisoner 
for the liberties of my country; 
I never, never, shall prove a traitor 
to her interests.’"!© Thus rebuffed, 
the British commander trans- 
ferred the fifteen year old powder 
boy, with a number of other cap- 
tives to the prison ship Jersey, 
which was anchored in Wallabout 
Bay on the lonely shore of Long 
Island. “Thus,” Forten often re- 
marked in later life, “did a game 


of marbles save me from a life of 


West Indian servitude.”™ 
During the next seven months, 
however, he probably had occa- 
sion to wish that his fingers were 
less skilled. The Jersey was a rot- 
ting old hulk, so leaky that pumps 
ran constantly to keep her afloat 
and so decayed that snow drifted 
through the cracks in her hull. A 
thousand prisoners were crowded 
into her stinking hold without 
light, ventilation, or sanitation, 
there to exist on food condemned 
as unfit for the English forces; 
frequently the starving captives 
had to knock worms from the bis- 
cuits or shred mahogany-colored 
meat that was too hard to cut. 
Thanks to his youth and stamina, 
Forten escaped the fate of the ten 
thousand prisoners who died 


10Child, Freedmen’s Book, 101-102; 
Nell, Colored Patriots, 168. These two 
accounts, which agree in substance, were 
apparently based on Forten’s reminis- 
cences. . 

11Nell, Colored Patriots, 169. 
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aboard the ship during the war.!? 
So unquenchable was his spirit 
that on one occasion he even gave 
up an opportunity to escape in 
favor of a companion worse off 
than himself.4* He was finally re- 
leased in a general exchange of 
prisoners, reaching home safely 
as the Revolution was drawing to 
a close.'* 

Although still in his teens, For- 
ten was ready to exhibit the free- 
dom-loving spirit that marked his 
later years. Why, he asked him- 
self, should he stay in a land that 
proclaimed all men equal yet con- 
demned those with dark skins to 
second-class citizenship? Why not 
escape to England where men 
were judged by character rather 
than color? These were the mo- 
tives that sent him overseas for 
one of the most important twelve- 
month periods of his career. The 
slavery question was just begin- 
ning to captivate public interest 
at that time; the Somerset case® 


12Descriptions of the Jersey are in 
Gardner W. Allen, A Naval History of 
the American Revolution (Boston, 1913), 
II, 631-637; Edgar A. Maclay, A His- 
tory of the United States Navy (New 
York, 1904), I, 138-139; and John R. 
Spears, The History of Our Navy (New 
York, 1899), I, 223-224. The reminis- 
cences of several prisoners confined to 
the ship while Forten was aboard fail to 
mention him, but add colorful details of 
life aboard. These include Thomas An- 
dros on Board the Old Jersey Prison 
Ship (Boston, 1833), 1-80; Captain 
Thomas Dring, Recollections of the Jer- 
sey Prison-Ship (Providence, 1829); and 
Ebenezer Fox, The Revolutionary Adven- 
tures of Ebenezer Fox (Boston, 1839), 
93-228. 

13The youth who escaped was Daniel 
Brewton who was carried from the ship 
in a sea chest in which Forten had 
planned to escape. Later steward of 
the Lazaretto in Philadelphia, Brewton 
showed both William Nell and Robert 
Purvis a certificate testifying that he had 
been aboard the Jersey with Forten, and 
described the rescue. Nell, Colored Pa- 
triots, 170-172; Purvis, Remarks on the 
Life and Character of James Forten, 7-8. 

14Forten was released after seven 
months on the Jersey. His mother had 
given him up for dead when he finally 
reached Philadelphia. 

15The Somerset case arose in 1771 
when a slave, James Somerset, was taken 
by his master from Virginia to England. 
Refusing to serve his owner there, he ob- 
tained a writ of habeas corpus which al- 
lowed him to carry his case before the 
British courts. They eventually held that 
slavery was contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land and that Somerset was a free man. 
John W. Cromwell, The Negro in Ameri- 
can History (Washington, 1914), 245. 
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had already decreed that any slave 
touching English soil became free 
but the slave trade still flourished 
and the first reformers were lift- 
ing their voices against the evil. 
Forten lent an avid ear to their 
arguments, particularly to the 
pleas of Granville Sharp, a hu- 
manitarian who led the parliamen- 
tary assault on bonded servitude." 
During the year that he listened 
young Forten became an avowed 
abolitionist, ready to dedicate his 
life to the crusade for freedom. 

Back in Philadelphia once more 
he was apprenticed to Robert 
Bridges, a sailmaker whose loft 
was a landmark on the south 
wharves of the city. With a lack 
of prejudice all too rare in that 
day, Bridges in 1786 elevated his 
twenty-year-old helper to a posi- 
tion as foreman; twelve years lat- 
er, when the owner died, Forten 
assumed control of the establish- 
ment. For the next forty years he 
conducted the business successful- 
ly, employing as many as forty 
men at times and amassing a com- 
fortable fortune in the process. Ac- 
cording to contemporary accounts 
many of his profits originated in 
a device to handle sails which he 
perfected and patented.’* The pop- 
ularity of his invention allowed 
him to provide a comfortable home 
for his widowed mother, a sister, 
a wife, and a growing family of 
eight children.'® 

16Purvis, Remarks on the Life and 
Character of James Forten, 8-9. 

17Henry E. Baker, ‘‘The Negro in the 
Field of Invention,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, II (January, 1917), 25. A 
search of patent lists for the period, how- 
ever, fails to reveal any patent issued 
either to Forten or to his employer, Rob- 
ert Bridges. Apparently the invention 
was never patented, but was still im- 
mensely profitable. See A Digest of Pat- 
ents, Issued by the United States from 
1790 to January 1, 1839 (Washington, 
1840) ; A Classified Index of Subjects of 
Inventions (Washington, 1872); A list 
of Patents Granted by the United States 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Sci- 
ences, alphabetically arranged, from 1790 
to 1820; Continued by Supplements to 
April, 1823 (Washington, 1823); List of 
Patents and Inventions and Designs is- 
sued by the United States from 1790 
to 1847 (Washington, 1847); Subject- 
Matier Index of Patents for Inven- 
tions issued by the United States Patent 
Office from 1790 to 1878, Inclusive 
(Washington, 1874). 


18Nell, Colored Patriots, 172-174; 


Child, Freedmen’s Book, 102-103. 





The passing years not only as- 
sured James Forten economic se- 
curity but gave him an opportu- 
nity to shine as a civie leader 
among Philadelphia’s Negroes. On 
at least four occasions he rescued 
persons from drowning near his 
sail loft, a service that was recog- 
nized in 1821 when the managers 
of the Humane Society presented 
him with an Honorary Certificate 
‘fas a testimony of their approba- 
tion of his meritorious conduct.’’!® 
During the War of 1812, when 
British troops pressed close on 
Philadelphia, he enlisted 2,500 col- 
ored patriots to improve the city’s 
defenses. Marching with them from 
the State House yard to Gray’s 
Ferry, Forten directed earthworks 
construction for two uninterrupted 
days.” Nor did he neglect the spir- 
itual welfare of his race. When the 
St. Thomas’ African Episcopal 
Church was incorporated in Phila- 
delphia in 1796 he was among the 
pioneer members, serving on the 
first vestry. He remained active in 
the church from that day until his 
death.?! 


These activities prepared James 
Forten for a role in the cause that 
interested him most—abolitionism. 
His interest in the problem was 
awakened in 1800 when two of 
Philadelphia’s most prominent Ne- 
groes, the Reverend Richard Allen, 
pastor of the African Methodist 
Chureh, and Absalom Jones, a 
founder of the St. Thomas’ Afri- 
can Episcopal Church, circulated a 
petition among the city’s colored 
citizens, urging Congress to modify 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 and 
to adopt ‘‘such measures as shall in 
due course emancipate the whole of 


19The certificate, which was dated May 
9, 1821, is printed in Nell, Colored Pa- 
triots, 174-175. Nell states that Forten 
rescued seven persons during his life- 
time; Mrs. Child sets the number at 
twelve. Child, Freedmen’s Book, 103. 


20Scharf and Wescott, History of Phil- 
adelphia, I, 573-574; Nell, Colored Pa- 
triots, 191. 


21William Douglass, Annals of the 
First African Church in the United 
States of America, now styled the Afri- 
can Episcopal Church of St. Thomas 
(Philadelphia, 1862), 107. When, in 1804, 
a school was established by the church, 
Forten was chosen one of the Board of 
Trustees. Ibid., 110. 
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their brethren from their present 
situation.’’”*? Forten, as a signer, 
watched the fate of the petition 
with interest. To his disgust only 
one congressman sympathized with 
the petitioners. Representative 
George Thatcher of Massachusetts 
supported their request in lan- 
guage faintly prophetic of that 
used by abolitionists a generation 
later; the remainder not only re- 
fused to listen but resolved that 
such petitions had a ‘‘Tendency to 
create disquiet and jealousy, and 
ought therefore to receive no en- 
couragement or countenance from 
this House.’’ When this resolution 
was adopted by a thumping vote of 
eighty-five to one (with Thatcher 
casting the lone ballot in opposi- 
tion),?* James Forten wrote a let- 
ter of appreciation to the cham- 
pion of his cause. From that time 
on he was resolved to change the 
attitude of his unsympathetic fel- 
low-countrymen. 


His next opportunity came in 
1813 when the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature considered a bill to bar free 
Negroes from the state. Forten, in 
a series of five letters published in 
pamphlet form, led the attack on 
the measure. ‘‘Has the God who 
made the white man and the black 
left any record declaring us a dif- 
ferent species?’’ he asked. ‘‘Are 
we not sustained by the same pow- 
er, supported by the same food, 
hurt by the same wounds, wounded 
by the same wrongs, pleased with 
the same delights, and propagated 
by the same means? And should 
we not then enjoy the same liberty, 
and be protected by the same 
laws?’’ He passionately ‘‘hoped 
that the legislators who have hither- 


22The petition from the ‘‘free blacks’’ 
of Philadelphia was laid before Congress 
on January 2, 1800, by Robert Waln, a 
representative from Pennsylvania. An- 
nals of Congress, 6th Cong., 1st Sess., 232. 

23George Thatcher, a Federalist, repre- 
sented Massachusetts in Congress be- 
tween March 4, 1789, and March 3, 1801. 
Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress (Washington, 1928). 

24The petition was debated on January 
2 and January 3. Annals of Congress, 
6th Cong., Ist Sess., 239-246. 

25Nell, Colored Patriots, 176. The let- 
ter is printed in Purvis, Remarks on the 
Life and Character of James Forten, 12- 
14, 
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to guarded their fellow creatures, 
without regard to the colour of 
their skin, will still stretch forth 
the wings of protection to that 
race, whose persons have been the 
scorn, and whose calamities have 
been the jest of the world for 
ages. ’’26 

The importance of Forten’s 
views on racism cannot be overes- 
timated. Unlike most reformers, 
even among Negroes, he was con- 
vineed that no biological differ- 
ences distinguished whites and 
blacks. In this conviction he an- 
ticipated-the abolitionists of a later 
day; indeed the basic concept un- 
derlying abolitionism was nowhere 
better expressed before 1820 than 
in his outspoken letters. 

Like most intellectual pioneers, 
Forten was far ahead of his time. 
This was demonstrated three years 
later when the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was formed.** This 
antislavery organization was based 
on the concept—then generally ac- 
cepted in North and South alike— 
that the Negro was fit only for the 
barbarism of Africa or the servile 
life of an American slave; its ob- 
jective was gradual emancipation 
followed by a wholesale deporta- 
tion of the freedmen to the land of 
their ancestors. Despite this, many 
prominent northerners of both 
races gave colonization their un- 
qualified support. James Forten, 
however, refused to be misled. Be- 
lieving unreservedly in the equal- 
ity of the races, he hewed to the 
line later held by William Lloyd 
Garrison and Theodore Dwight 
Weld; the slaves, he insisted, 
should be freed, educated, and 
fitted to take their rightful place 
in American society. His views 
stamp him as one of the first true 
abolitionists in the United States. 

He first made himself heard on 
the subject in 1817 when support- 


26James Forten, Letters from a Man 
of Colour, on a Late Bill before the 
Senate of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia 
[1813]), 3-4, 7. One of the letters is re- 
printed in Carter G. Woodson, Negro 
Orators and Their Orations (Washington, 
1925), 42-51. 

27For an account of this organization 
see Early L. Fox, The American Coloni- 
gation Society, 1817-1840 (Baltimore, 
1919). 


ers of the American Colonization 
Society, recognizing his influence 
among the freemen of Philadel- 
phia, asked him to endorse their 
program. They dangled a tempt- 
ing bait before him; a man of his 
prestige, they said, could become 
the Lord Mansfield of the society’s 
Colony of Liberia if he cast his lot 
with them. Forten refused to lis- 
ten. He would, he reputedly told 
them, ‘‘rather remain as James 
Forten, sailmaker, in Philadelphia, 
than enjoy the highest offices in 
the gift of their society.’’*5 

To a man of such sincere convic- 
tion a mere refusal to support colo- 
nization was not enough; his fel- 
low countrymen must be warned 
against a plan that might eventual- 
ly drive all Negroes from their 
adopted land. With this in mind 
Forten sought the support of the 
Reverend Richard Allen, Absalom 
Jones, Robert Douglass, and others 
prominent in Philadelphia’s col- 
ored population, with them arrang- 
ing a mass meeting of protest at 
the Bethel Church in January, 
1817. The hall was crowded that 
night when Forten mounted the 
rostrum to serve as chairman; 
speeches were heard and then pre- 
viously prepared resolutions were 
adopted by a unanimous vote :*° 

Whereas, our ancestors (not of choice) 
were the first successful cultivators of 
the wilds of America, we, their descen- 
dants, feel ourselves entitled to partici- 
pate in the blessing of her luxuriant soil, 
which their blood and sweat enriched; 
and that any measure or system of mea- 
sures, having a tendency to banish us 
from her bosom, would not only be cruel, 
but in direct violation of those principles 
which have been the boast of this re- 
public. 


28Nell, Colored Patriots, 177. 


29A full account of the meeting, to- 
gether with the text of the resolutions 
adopted, is in G. B. Stebbins, Facts and 
Opinions Touching the Real Origin, Char- 
acter, and Influence of the American 
Colonization Society (Boston, 1853), 194- 
196. For briefer accounts of the meet- 
ing see: Nell, Colored Patriots, 177-178; 
William Lloyd Garrison, Thoughts on 
African Colonization (Boston, 1832), Pt. 
II, 9-10; Lewis Tappan, Life of Arthur 
Tappan (New York, 1870), 135-136; 
Booker T. Washington, The Story of the 
Negro (New York, 1909), I, 290; Crom- 
well, Negro in American History, 28; and 
Louis R. Mehlinger, ‘‘The Attitude of 
the Free Negro toward African Coloniza- 
tion,’’ Journal of Negro History, I 
(June, 1916), 276-301. 
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Resolved, That we view with deep ab- 
horrence the unmerited stigma attempted 
to be cast upon the reputation of the 
free people of color by the promoters of 
this measure, ‘‘ that they are a dangerous 
and useless part of the community,’’ 
when, in the state of disfranchisement in 
which they live, in the hour of danger 
they ceased to remember their wrongs, 
and rallied around the standard of their 
country. 

Resolved, That we will never separate 
ourselves voluntarily from the slave pop- 
ulation of this country; they are our 
brethren by the ties of consanguinity, 
suffering, and wrong; and we feel there 
is more virtue in suffering privations 
with them, than fancied advantages for 
a season. 


Resolved, That without arts, without 
science, or a proper knowledge of govern- 
ment, to cast into the wilds of Africa the 
free people of color, seems to us the cir- 
cuitous route by which they must return 
to perpetual bondage. 

Resolved, That, having the strongest 
confidence in the justice of God and the 
philanthropy of the free states, we cheer- 
fully submit our destinies to the guidance 
of Him who suffers not a sparrow to fall 
without His special providence. 

Persuasive as these resolutions 
were, they failed to check a mount- 
ing interest in colonization among 
Philadelphia’s citizens. By July 
23, 1817, the society’s leaders felt 
confident of enough support to call 
a preliminary meeting to plan a 
local branch for the city.°° This 
stirred Forten into action once 
more. The protest meeting that he 
arranged was held on August 10, 
1817, in the school house at Green 
Court with a crowd of almost three 
thousand present. Again James 
Forten was in the chair; again en- 
thusiastic speakers denounced colo- 
nization before a lengthy ‘‘ Address 
to the humane and benevolent in- 
habitants of the city and county of 
Philadelphia’’ was adopted. This 
able document argued that coloni- 
zation would doom free Negroes 
and ex-slaves alike to the hazards of 
a life for which they had no train- 
ing, as well as depriving them of 
the benefits of religious instruction. 
Liberia, the writers predicted, 
would soon be the ‘‘abode of every 
vice, and the home of every mis- 
ery.’’ Furthermore, they believed 
that wholesale deportations would 
raise the price of slaves still in 
bondage, thus tending to perpetu- 
ate the institution. ‘‘ Let not a pur- 


30Scharf and Wescott, History of Phil- 
adelphia, I, 590. 
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pose be assisted which will stay the 
cause of the entire abolition of slav- 
ery in the United States,’’ the Ad- 
dress concluded, ‘‘and which may 
defeat it altogether ; which proffers 
to those who do not ask for them 
benefits, but which they consider 
injuries, and which must insure to 
the multitudes, whose prayers can 
only reach through us, misery, suf- 
ferings, and perpetual slavery.’’*4 

Printed copies of this appeal 
were spread throughout Philadel- 
phia and sent to Joseph Hopkin- 
son, the Federalist representative 
serving Pennsylvania in Congress.®” 
Despite a favorable reaction among 
Negroes, the Philadelphia Coloni- 
zation Society was formed on Au- 
gust 12 as an auxiliary of the 
American Colonization Society.** 

Undaunted by this defeat, For- 
ten continued the attack with re- 
newed vigor, certain that coloniza- 
tion would collapse when his coun- 
trymen learned the true nature of 
the movement. In November, 1819, 
he again presided over a large 
meeting of Philadelphia Negroes 
which condemned the American 
Colonization Society’s efforts to 
‘‘nerpetuate slavery in the United 
States :’’34 

Resolved, That the people of color of 
Philadelphia now enter and proclaim 
their most solemn protest against the 
proposition to send their people to Afri- 
ca, and against every measure which may 
have a tendency to convey the idea that 
they give the project a single particle 
of countenance or encouragement. 
A decade later Forten was primar- 
ily responsible for a national con- 
vention of Negro delegates which 
assembled at Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 15, 1830, to oppose coloniza- 
tion. Similar conventions were held 


31The meeting is described in Garri- 
son, Thoughts on African Colonization, 
Pt. II, 10-13. The Address is printed in 
Mehlinger, ‘‘ Attitude of the Free Negro 
toward African Colonization,’’ loc. cit., 
278-279; and in Woodson, Negro Orators, 
52-55. See also Herbert Aptheker, The 
Negro in the Abolitionist Movement 
(New York, 1941), 3-32. 

32A search of the Annals of Congress, 
14th Cong., 2nd Sess., and 15th Cong., 1st 
Sess., failed to reveal any mention of the 
petition. 

33Scharf and Wescott, History of Phil- 
adelphia, I, 591. 

34Niles Register, XVII (November 27, 
1819), 201-202. 


yearly thereafter, usually in Phila- 
delphia but occasionally in other 
cities, and in all Forten played a 
leading role. Due to his influence, 
as much as any other thing, the 
free Negroes of the North were ar- 
rayed in a solid phalanx against 
colonizers by the time abolitionism 
demanded their support.*® 


Nor did the passing years alter 
his views. In 1833, when nearly 
sixty years of age, he spoke with 
all the fire of youth when a com- 
panion asked his views on coloni- 
zation. ‘‘My great-grandfather,’’ 
he said,’’ was brought to this coun- 
try a slave from Africa. My grand- 
father obtained his own freedom. 
My father never wore the yoke. He 
rendered valuable service to his 
country in the war of our Revolu- 
tion; and I, though then a boy, was 
a drummer in that war. I was tak- 
en prisoner, and was made to suf- 
fer not a little on board the Jersey 
prison-ship. I have since lived and 
labored in a useful employment, 
have acquired property, and have 
paid taxes in this city. Here I have 
dwelt until I am nearly sixty years 
of age, and have brought up and 
educated a family, as you see, thus 
far. Yet some ingenious gentlemen 
have recently discovered that I am 
still an African; that a continent, 
three thousand miles, and more, 
from the place where I was born 
is my native country. And I am 
advised to go home. Well, it may 
be so. Perhaps if I should only be 
set on the shore of that distant 
land, I should recognize all I might 
see there, and run at once to the 
old hut where my forefathers lived 
a hundred years ago.’”*6 


James Forten’s attack on the 
concept of racial inequality which 
underlay colonization had impor- 
tant results. In all probability his 
unwavering belief in the equality 
of the races helped convince Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison that coloniza- 
tion was not the answer to the slav- 
ery problem, thus laying the basis 


35Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in 
Our History (Washington, 1941 edn.), 
281-273. 

36May, Some Recollections of the Anti- 
slavery Conflict, 287. 
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for the rise of abolitionism.*” This, 
in turn, gave Forten the reforming 
opportunity he had long sought ; he 
threw himself into the Garrisonian 
crusade with a zeal that belied both 
his advancing years and his upper- 
class position. 

For by the 1830’s Forten was a 
man of substance. His sailmaking 
shop, where as many as forty white 
and Negro workmen were em- 
ployed,** had by 1832 rewarded 
him with a fortune of $100,000, a 
sizeable sum for that day.®® This 
he used ‘‘to live in as handsome a 
style as anyone could wish to 
live’’4° in a spacious house on Lom- 
bard Street in Philadelphia.*! Un- 
der his roof were gathered his ever- 
growing family: his wife, his eight 
children and other relatives; at 
times no less than twenty-two per- 
sons gathered about the family 
board.42 A man of ‘commanding 
mind and well informed,’’ he was 
highly respected by Negroes and 
whites alike. Particularly admired 
were the moral causes to which he 
dedicated his life. He never drank, 
and was a steadfast supporter of 
temperance societies. His liberal 
contributions gave strength to the 
movements for universal peace and 
women’s rights.4* Forten was also 
the guiding spirit behind the 
American Moral Reform Society, 
an agency of colored men dedicated 
to the ‘‘promotion of Education, 


37Archibald H. Grimké, William Lloyd 
Garrison (New York, 1891), 144, holds 
that Garrison’s conversations with Forten 
helped convince him that colonization was 
an evil, thus laying the basis for the be- 
ginnings of abolitionism. This is also the 
thesis of Clarice A. Richardson, The Anti- 
Slavery Activities of Negroes in Pennsy]- 
vania (unpublished master’s thesis, How- 
ard University, 1937), 10-11. 

38May, Some Recollections of the Anti- 
slavery Conflict, 286. 

39Carter G. Woodson, The Works of 
Francis J. Grimké (Washington, 1942), 
IV, 96n. 

49May, Some Recollections of the Anti- 
slavery Conflict, 286. 

41Forten occupied a house at 92 Lom- 
bard Street through most of his life. 
Philadelphia Directory for 1813 (Phila- 
delphia, 1813); Philadelphia Directory 
for 1842 (Philadelphia, 1842), 88. 

42According to the Census of 1830. 
Carter G. Woodson, Free Negro Heads of 
Families in the United States in 1830 
(Washington, 1925). 

43Child, Freedmen’s Book, 103; Pur- 
vis, Remarks on the Life and Character 
of James Forten, 17. 
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Temperance, Economy, and Uni- 
versal Liberty.’’*4 As a founder 
and perennial president of that or- 
ganization he directed its efforts 
toward bettering the standards of 
Negroes in Philadelphia and the 
nation.* 

All this security and comfort 
James Forten was willing to sacri- 
fice to aid the slaves. Recognizing 
that abolitionism was the nation’s 
most unpopular cause; knowing 
that mobs might damage his prop- 
erty or threaten his aging limbs if 
he persisted in its support, he still 
showed no hesitation when the ban- 
ner was unfurled by William Lloyd 
Garrison. To him the Boston lead- 
er was a ‘‘chosen instrument, in 
the Divine hand, to accomplish the 
great work of the abolition of 
American slavery,’’4* and must be 
aided without regard to cost. Even 
before the first issue of The Libera- 
tor appeared, Forten solicited sub- 
scriptions among Philadelphia Ne- 
groes; on December 31, 1830, he 
could send Garrison money from 
twenty-seven subscribers and a 
pledge of continued support. ‘‘I 
hope your efforts may not be in 
vain,’’ he wrote; ‘‘and that ‘The 
Liberator’ be the means of expos- 
ing more and more the odious sys- 
tem of Slavery, and of raising up 
friends to the oppressed and de- 
graded People of Colour, through- 
ont the Union. Whilst so much is 
doing in the world, to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, and the 
spirit of Freedom is marching with 
rapid strides, and causing tyrants 
to tremble; may America awake 
from the apathy in which she has 
long slumbered. She must sooner or 
later fall in with the irresistible 
current. Great efforts are now mak- 
ing in the cause of Liberty; the 
people are becoming more interest- 
ed and determined on the sub- 
ject.’ 47 


44The objectives of the society are de- 
scribed in its monthly publication, the 
National Reformer, I (February, 1839), 
81. 

45Nell, Colored Patriots, 181; Crom- 
well, The Negro in American History, 35. 

46Nell, Colored Patriots, 178. 


47James Forten to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, December 31, 1830. Dorothy B. 
Porter, ed., ‘‘Early Manuscript Letters 
Written by Negroes,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, XXIV (April, 1939), 199-200. 


Forten did not relax his efforts 
after the launching of The Libera- 
tor on January 1, 1831. A month 
later he sent Garrison twenty addi- 
tional subscriptions ;#8 on March 1 
he arranged a mass meeting of 
Philadelphia Negroes where the pa- 
per’s purposes were explained and 
unanimously endorsed.*® From that 
time on he was a regular contribu- 
tor to The Liberator and to aboli- 
tion societies ; with the exception of 
the wealthy New York merchants, 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Forten 
was probably the most generous 
supporter of the radical antislav- 
ery cause.°° His only reward was 
the mounting strength of Garrison- 
ianism. ‘‘It has,’’ he wrote Garri- 
son jubilantly during the spring 
of 1831, ‘‘roused up a spirit in our 
Young People, that has been slum- 
bering for years, and we shall pro- 
duce writers able to vindicate our 
eause.’’>! Garrison, in turn, devel- 
oped a warm affection for ‘‘the 
greatly esteemed and venerable 
sail-maker of Philadelphia,’’ as he 
called Forten.®? Seldom did he pass 
through Philadelphia without vis- 
iting the spacious house on Lom- 
bard Street, to dine with the fam- 
ily, spend the night, or simply en- 
gage in an hour’s conversation on 
abolitionism. Such visits, wrote 
the elderly Forten after one of 
them, “are cheering, they are as 
green spots in the journey of 
life,””58 

His early contacts with Garri- 
son allowed Forten to play a sig- 
nificant role when the American 


48James Forten to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, February 2, 1831. Ibid., 200-201. 

49The meeting was held on March 1, 
1831. The Liberator, March 12, 1831. 
See also Herbert Aptheker, ‘‘The Negro 
in the Abolitionist Movement,’’ Science 
and Society, V (Spring, 1941), 162. 

50Woodson, Works of Francis J. 
Grimké, IV, 96n. 

51James Forten.to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, March 21, 1831. Porter, ‘‘ Early 
Manuscript Letters Written by Negroes,’’ 
loc. cit., 201-202. 

52Washington, The Story of the Negro, 
290. 

53James Forten to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, July 28, 1832. ‘‘ Early Manuscript 
Letters Written by Negroes,’’ loc. cit., 
204-205. For an account of one of Garri- 
son’s visits to the Forten home see Anna 
D. Hallowell, ed., James and Lucretia 
Mott. Life and Letters (Boston, 1884), 
119. 
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Anti-Slavery Society was formed. 
Many of the reformers who gath- 
ered in Philadelphia for the or- 
ganizational meeting in December, 
1833, made the Forten home their 
headquarters; about the family ta- 
ble plans were discussed and strat- 
egy mapped.®4 Until forced to re- 
tire from active labors by advanc- 
ing age, he served frequently on 
the society’s Board of Managers,®® 
as well as collecting subscriptions 
for The Inberator®® and lending 
the paper needed financial sup- 
port.5? Little wonder that mem- 
bers of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, while recognizing the con- 
tributions of leading members 
during the 1840 meeting, lauded 
Forten with: 


James Forten, right well 

I love to hear tell, 

Of thy aid in our much boasted war; 
And mark with what scorn 

Does thy noble heart spurn 

The friends of Liberia’s shore 
James Forten! 

The friends of Liberia’s shore.58 


Nor did national acelaim blind 
Forten to the local aspects of abo- 
litionism during his declining 
years. In 1832 he circulated a pe- 
tition among Philadelphia Ne- 
groes, praying that the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature take steps to pre- 
vent the return of escaped slaves.®® 
A year later he presided over a 
large meeting of colored people 
where resolutions were adopted 
expressing sympathy for educa- 
tion, antislavery, and anticoloniza- 
tion. In 1836 he prepared a me- 
morial to the legislature urging 

(Continued on page 45) 


54May, Some Recollections of the Anti- 
slavery Conflict, 286. May reported that 
he and several other convention delegates 
dined at Forten’s home and ‘‘were en- 
tertained with as much ease and elegance 
as I could desire to see.’’ 

55His name appears in the Second An- 
nual Report of the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, May 12, 1835 (New York, 
1835), 12; Fifth Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, May, 1839 (New 
York, 1839), 13. 

56The Liberator, September 17, 1841, 
contained a letter from Forten stating 
that he was sending additional subscrip- 
tions. 

57Woodson, Works of Francis J. 
Grimké, IV, 96n. 

58The Liberator, May 22, 1840. 

597bid., April 14, 1832. 

60The meeting was held on April 1, 
1833. Ibid., April 13, 1833. 
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Negro History Week 
Literature for the 
Children 


In preparing the literature for 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week from February 12 to 19 the 
national office is trying to help the 
children, especially those not old 
enough to use libraries and those 
who live in small communities 
where libraries are not found. In 
the New Negro History Week Pam- 
phlet, which is an essential part of 
the New Negro History Week Kit 
for 1950, will be new recitations, 
declamations, plays, sentence 
sketches of prominent Negroes, lists 
of books for further study, and new 
programs for each day of Negro 
History Week. In the New Negro 
History Kit for 1950 will appear 
also suggestive literature and twen- 
ty-four new pictures 8% x 11 
inches, reflecting the various epochs 
in the development of the Negro. 
And the new Kit will cost only 
32.50. 

These pictures will serve a two- 
fold purpose. Heretofore the pic- 
tures selected have been mainly 
those of Negroes who have distin- 
guished themselves in contributing 
to the progress of their people. In 
those of this year will be included 
the same number of those persons 
thus deserving recognition and at 
the same time pictures of certain 
sympathetic whites who sacrificed 
everything to advance the cause of 
the Negro. In noting the progress 
of the race we must not forget 
those who dared to combat the op- 
pressors of Negroes in order that 
they might have the opportunity to 
advance to their present level. 

As far as possible, too, these pic- 
tures will show these friends in ac- 
tion. It is never sufficient to know 
merely how a maker of history 
looked. A picture showing him in 
action makes a more lasting im- 
pression. It is not always possible 
to secure such views, because pho- 
tography and moving pictures had 
not developed in those early days 
when these friends were active, but 
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when such views are available they 
have been preferred. 

In the preparation of this litera- 
ture and the materials to go into 
this Kit the national office has the 
assistance of Professor Randolph 
Edmonds of Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and a com- 
mittee of teachers of the District 
of Columbia Public Schools, work- 
ing under the direction of Miss An- 
nie E. Duncan. Any suggestions 
from other sources as to how to 
serve the public more efficiently 
will be most acceptable. We need 
to know what they think about 
such matters and whether or not 
we are saying or doing anything 
which will help them along the 
way. 


Book of the Month 


Talking Animals, by Wilfrid Dyson 
Hambly (The Associated Publishers, 
Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $4.00) is a timely book. 
The public is already acquainted with 
Dr. Hambly, the author of this book. 
He has written a number of books of 
a scientific stamp, and he has recently 
made himself more widely known by 
producing for children such books as 
Jamba and Clever Hands of the Afri- 
can Negro. In giving the public the 
gripping stories in Talking Animals he 
will doubtless reach a much larger 
number of children who have begun 
to think about Africa. 

Dr. Hambly was born and educated 
in England, but is now a citizen of the 
United States. He was educated at 
Hartley University College and at Ox- 
ford University. At the latter he spe- 
cialized in African Anthropology. He 
has been deeply interested in Africa 
from the time that he began to read 
books on Africa found in the library 
of his father who for years served as 
the secretary of the Sudan United Mis- 
sion. Since that time the author has 
been with several expeditions to Africa 
to learn more about the Natives and 
the continent on which they live. He 
studied especially the Natives of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Ethiopia, and 
West Africa. There he camped from 
place to place, traveled about ten thou- 
sand miles, collected several thousand 
articles of African handicraft and 
learned first hand the folklore of these 
people. 

Dr. Hambly’s findings are valuable 
because he went to Africa with the 
scientific attitude. He did not pass 
over as uninteresting the many ways 
in which the African manner of living 
differs from that of the modern peo- 
ples. Dr. Hambly believed that all 
these manners and customs had a sig- 
nificance which could be understood 





and appreciated only after prolonged 


study and serious thinking. Conse- 
quently he learned much about the 
Natives which the ordinary traveler or 
casual observer would never under- 
stand. It is fortunate that after his 
wide contact with Africans and exten- 
sive research into their culture that he 
now gives a larger audience the oppor- 
tunity to hear the African tell his own 
naive story. 

Here the African has the advantage 
of other peoples. He lives close to 
nature and has not become so far re- 
moved therefrom as the Westerner has 
by artificial innovations which cause 
him to forget the rock from which he 
was hewn. The African is such a close 
observer of animals that he imagines 
that he can interpret their language 
from their actions. These stories, of 
course, handed down from sire to son, 
have gathered on the way many embel- 
lishments which make them interest- 
ing to anyone appreciative of folk lit- 
erature. In this respect the entire Afri- 
can continent is immensely rich. 


Questions 


1. How would you rank North Caro- 
lina with respect to the contribu- 
tions made by Negroes in that 
state or by those who originated 
there? 

2. Mention at least ten Negro famil- 
ies of North Carolina measuring 
up to the standard of producing 
a sufficiently large number of use- 
ful and desirable members to be 
classified as distinguished. 

3. How do the distinguished Negroes 
of Virginia compare with those 
thus classified in North Carolina? 
Give the details justifying your 
position. 

4. To what family do you belong? 
Has anyone of this circle achieved 
greatness? Have others of his 
family followed his example? 

5. Where have Negroes made the 
most progress? In Africa? In the 
former land of bondage or else- 
where? Give the facts in support 
of your opinion. 

6. Is a Negro better off in the United 
States or in Europe? If you had 
the same opportunity to earn a 
living that you have in the United 
States, would you prefer to live in 
Europe 

7. Writers often say that the social 
order in Europe is static whereas 
that of the United States is dy- 
namic. What does this mean? 
What difference does it make? 

8. What great agitation was shaking 
this country to its very founda- 
tion about a century ago? What 
great principle was at stake at 
that time? Is there any connec- 
tion between the agitation of that 
day and the one disturbing the 
calm today? 

9. Why was the settlement called 
Maryland in Liberia established? 
Exactly what sort of problem was 

(Continued on page 45) 
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EDWARD GRIFFIN. REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 


North Carolina in the Ameri- 

can Revolution, published in 
1932 by the North Carolina chapter 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, there will be found list- 
ed the name of one Edward Griffin, 
private. Indeed, Private Griffin is 
mentioned four times (pp. 128, 
180, 277, 383) in the cited work. 
Here one may learn that this par- 
ticular soldier enlisted in June, 
1781 and served until July, 1782, 
and that, in view of his honorable 
service, his heirs were deeded 640 
acres of land in October, 1783. 


The volume, however, does not 
disclose the fact that Private Grif- 
fin was a Negro, which, in view of 
the work’s sponsorship, will sur- 
prise nobody. There are some other 
interesting facts concerning this 
soldier’s career in the Revolution- 
ary Army that appear from docu- 
ments now reposing in the archives 
of the North Carolina State His- 
torical Commission. 

Much of the story may be told in 
Griffin’s own words which he ad- 
dressed, in the form of a petition, 
‘*‘To the General Assembly of the 
State of North Carolina,’’ dated 
Edgecombe County, April 4, 1784: 

‘“‘The Petition of Ned Griffin a 
Man of mixed Blood Humbley 
Saieth that a Small space of Time 
before the Battle of Gilford a cer- 
tain William Kitchen then in the 
Service of his Countrey as a Sol- 
dier Deserted from his line for 
which he was Turned in to the Con- 
tinental Service to serve as the Law 
Directs—Your Petitioner was then 
a Servant to William Griffin and 
was purchased by the said Kitchen 
for the purpose of Serving in His 
place, with a Solom Assurance that 
if he your Petitioner would faith- 
fully serve the Term of Time that 
the said Kitchen was Returned for 
he should be a free Man—Upon 
which said Promise and Assurance 
your Petitioner Consented to enter 
in to the Continental Service in 
said Kitchens Behalf and was Re- 
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cieved by Colo: James Armstrong 
at Martinborough as a free Man. 
Your Petitioner furter saieth that 
at that Time no Person could have 
been hired to have served in said 
Kitchens behalf for so small a sum 
as what I was purchased for and 
that at the Time that I was Re- 
ceived into Service by said Colo: 
Armstrong said Kitchen Openly 
Declaired me to be free Man—The 
faithfull purformance of the above 
agreement will appear from my 
Discharge,—some Time after your 
Petitioners Return he was Seized 
upon by said Kitchen and Sold toa 
Certain Abner Roberson who now 
holds me as a Servant—Your Pe- 
titioner therefore thinks that by 
Contract and merit he is Intitled to 
his Freedom and I therefore Sub- 
mit my ease to your Honourable 
Body hoping that I shall have that 
Justice done .me as you in your 
Wisdom shall think I am Intitled 
to and Desarving of & Your Peti- 
tioner as in duty bound Will 
Pray.’’ 

Submitted with this document 
were two supporting papers. One, 
Edward Griffin’s discharge ‘‘as a 
good & faithful Soldier,’’ was 
signed by Lt. Col. Murfree and dat- 
ed ‘‘at Camp near Bacon Bridge, 
Ist July 1782.’’ The other was in 
the form of an affidavit sworn to by 
a Joseph Fort of Edgecombe Coun- 
ty, dated March 27, 1784. Mr. Fort 
declared ‘‘That in June or July in 
the year 1781 he was in company 
with William Griffin & William 
Kitchen of the County aforesd. & 
that the sd. Kitchen was bargain- 
ing with the sd. Griffin for a cer- 
tain Mulatto man slave named Ned 
whom the sd. Kitchen intended to 
put into the Continental service as 
a substitute in his own Room and 
farther this Deponent saith, that 
he heard the sd. Kitchen promise 
the sd. Mulatto Ned, that he should 
be a free man provided he (the sd. 
Ned) would enter into the Conti- 
nental service and discharge him 
(the sd. Kitchen) from the same.’’ 


Edward Griffin’s petition was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Propo- 
sitions and Grievances which re- 
ported, May 4, 1784: 

‘“‘That having taken under con- 
sideration the Petition of Ned Grif- 
fin, and depositions relative there- 
to, [we] are of the opinion that 
William Kitchen late owner of said 
Griffin has relinquished his right 
and title to the said Ned Griffin, 
and thereupon it appears to your 
Committee that the said Griffin im- 
mediately became the property of 
the State, respecting manumission 
of slaves; we are therefore of opin- 
ion that the said Ned Griffin be 
manumitted by an act of Assembly 
for his meritorious services.’’! 

As a result, the North Carolina 
legislature enacted the following 
law in 1784 :* 

I. Whereas, Ned Griffin, late the prop- 
erty of William Kitchen, of Edgecomb 
county, was promised the full enjoyments 
of his liberty, on condition that he, the 
said Ned Griffin, should faithfully serve 
as a soldier in the continental line of this 
State for and during the term of twelve 
months; and whereas that said Ned Grif- 
fin did faithfully on his part perform the 
condition; and whereas it is just and 
reasonable that the said Ned Griffin 
should receive the reward promised for 
the services which he performed; 

II. Be it therefore Enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina, and it is hereby Enacted by the 
authority of the same, That the said Ned 
Griffin, late the property of William 
Kitchen, shall forever hereafter be in 
every respect declared to be a freeman, 
and he shall be, and he is hereby en- 
franchised and forever delivered and dis- 
charged from the yoke of slavery; any 
law, usage or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ’’ 


of North Carolina (Goldsboro, 1901), 
XIX, p. 552. 

2Clark, ed., op. cit., XXIV (1905), p. 
639. Note particularly that this law not 
only freed Griffin, but also enfranchised 
him. In no other act of emancipation 
given in the Clark collection has the pres- 
ent writer seen this repeated. Attempts 
by masters to re-enslave Negroes who had 
served for them in the Revolutionary Ar- 
my were quite common; see Virginia’s 
law forbidding this—H. Aptheker, Es- 
says in the History of the American Ne- 
gro (N. Y., 1945), pp. 107-08. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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EGYPT is the important coun- 
try in North east Africa. It borders 
on the Mediterranean on the north, 
on Palestine on the northeast, on 
the Red Sea on the east, on the 
Anglo-Eygptian Sudan on the 
south, and on Tripoli and the 
Desert of Sahara on the west. The 
area of Egypt is about 383,000 
square miles, and the population 
16,522,000 as reported in 1940. Most 
of this area is a barren desert re- 
gion and the people live by cul- 
tivating about one-fifteenth of the 
country. The Nile flowing through 
the country waters some of the 
land sufficiently to make about 
12,000 square miles of it habitable. 

The important physical features 
of Egypt are the Nile, its Delta 
and the lakes. North of the Second 
Cataract where the Nile enters 
Egypt the Nile is a narrow stream 
flowing over sandstone beds, in- 
terrupted at the Second cataract 
by an outcropping of granites and 
other crystalline rocks, resulting 
in the formation of islands and 
rapids. Next the stream goes 
through a rift valley for more than 
five hundred miles which widens 
into an alluvial plain as it ap- 
proaches the Mediterranean be- 
tween the Damietta and Rosetta 
arms of the Nile. This plain is 
known as the Delta. The alluvial 
deposit which is now between 55 
and 70 inches thick rests on quartz 
sand, pebbles, gravel and clay. This 
is the most productive portion of 
Egypt. In the Delta are lagoons 
and lakes, the largest of which is 
Menzala, but Mareotis, Edku and 
Burlus are important. Smaller 
lakes and lagoons are numerous. 
Some of these as a result of efforts 
to improve navigation and to stim- 
ulate irrigation have decreased im 
volume or dried up, and the towns 
with the various civilizations there 
developed are marked only by their 
ruins. On either side of the Nile 


in Egypt the desert appears. The 
northern area extending from the 
Nile to the Red Sea is called the 
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Arabian Desert, and the western, 
although called the Lybian Desert 
north of Aswan is just a part of 
the Sahara. In this desert are the 
five important oases — Siwa, Ba- 
haria, Farafra, Dakhla, and 
Kharga. The arid Sinai Peninsula 
in the northeast does not support 
much life except a few valleys 
where nomadic Arabs roam. 
Another important feature is the 
Fayum, west of the Nile and lying 
between 29° and 30° N. It con- 
sists of a depression 140 feet below 
sea level in which is Lake Birket- 
tl-Kurun. The region is watered by 
the Bakr-Yusuf an old branch of 
the Nile. 

According to the geologists the 
oldest formation of most of eastern 
Egypt is of erystalline schists with 
overlying voleanic rocks showing 
granite here and there. The erystal- 
line formation is characteristic of 
the western part of the country 
also, but is overlaid with Nubian 
sandstone. Above the sandstone in 
this area are various deposits of 
clay and above them soft limestone. 
In the unfossiliferous clays of the 
Kharga oasis overlaid with clays 
and limestone are the petrified 
forms of hoofed animals like the 
horned Ungulata and forms of 
extinct elephants. In the marine 
deposits appear the forms of other 
extinct animals of the Upper 
Eocene and Oligocene times. 
Pliocene remains have been un- 
earthed south of Gizeh and in the 
Fayum. Lake Moeris is said to be- 
long to the Pleistocene age. The 
most recent deposit is the alluvial 
layer produced by the Nile and the 
sand resulting from the wind 
erosion of the stony: plateau. 

Egypt produces various miner- 
als. The all but fabulous gold and 
precious stones found in the Red 
Sea Hills are no longer extracted 
in paying quantities, but the Arabs 
still find it profitable to work the 
turquoise mines of Sinai and the 
emerald mines at Jebel Zubara. 
The Roman porphyry quarries at 


Jebel ed-Dukhan are still open, 
also granite quarries at Jebel el- 
Fitra, and the breccia verde quar- 
ries at El-Hammamat. The historic 
syenite at Aswan, used in construc- 
tion from the most ancient times, 
still constitutes a source for build- 
ing stone. The most useful miner- 
als of Egypt, however, are manga- 
nese, petroleum, salt and carbonate 
of soda from the lakes, alum from 
the oases and nitrates from the 
desert. 

Egypt is mainly a desert with 
very little rainfall except along the 
Mediterranean coast where the 
climate is very much like that of 
other parts of that coast, although 
the temperature is a little higher 
than along the European shore. 
From Alexandria where the rain- 
fall is only from 8 to 12 inches the 
precipitation gradually diminishes 
until it is only 2 inches at Cairo 
and practically none at all a few 
hundred miles farther south. The 
mean temperature along the Medi- 
terranean coast varies between 
57° F in January and 81° F in 
July, but at Cairo the mean tem- 
perature is 53° in January and 
84° F in July. The mean maxi- 
mum temperature at Alexandria is 
99° F; 110° F at Cairo; and 
118° F at Aswan. There is a great 
variation in the relative humidity. 
The atmospheric pressure with a 
mean of a little less than 30 in. and 
with a mean difference of 0.29 
inches varies also very much. The 
climate is tempered very much by 
the constant north wind. The 
khamsin, a hot wind from the south 
during the spring months makes 
life uncomfortable, and likewise 
the zobaa, a sand whirl wind. 

~The plant life of Egypt is main- 
ly what results from cultivation in- 
asmuch as there are no _ well 
watered wooded areas except along 
the Nile, in the Delta, in the 
Fayum and in the oases. The most 
important trees are the date palm, 
dom palm, orange, lemon, pome- 
granates, mulberry, sunt. tamarisk, 
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sycamore, and such imported trees 
as lebbek, weeping willow, myrtle, 
elm, cypress, and eucalyptus. The 
vine is also cultivated, but the date 
is the most popular fruit satisfying 
almost all tastes with its many 
varieties. Cultivated here and there 
are other fruits chief among which 
are figs, apricots, peaches, citrons, 
limes, bananas, melons, prickly 
pears, and olives. The most popu- 
lar flowers include the rose, jas- 
mine, narcissus, lily, oleander, 
ehrysanthemum, convolvulus, gera- 
nium, dahlia, basil, and such wild 
flowers as daisies, poppies, irises, 
asphodels, ranunculuses, and poin- 
setta. 

The climatic conditions of Egypt 
prevent abundant wild animal 
life. The most useful and valuable 
domestic animals are the camel, 
the ass, buffalo, sheep, and horses. 
There are, however, such wild ani- 
mals as the hyena, jackal, fox, wild 
boar, wolf, gazelle, ibex, moufflon, 
hare, wild cat, lynx, ichneumon, 
coney, jerboa, and bats. The rep- 
tiles include the horned viper, the 
hooded snake, echis, lizard, and 
scorpion. There are found also 
beetles, locusts, spiders, flies, fleas 
and mosquitoes. In the waters ap- 
pear varieties of carp, perch and 
other fishes. Among the birds are 
many of prey the eagle, vulture, 
kite, faleon, hawk, kestrel, buzzard, 
owl and kingfisher. In the country 
also are the pigeon, hoopoe, plover, 
and spurwing. The game birds are 
the sandgrouse, partridge, quail 
and snipe. In and near the water 
abound the pelican, stork, heron, 
spoonbill, ibis, flamingo, goose, 
duck and teal. Birds visiting 
northern Egypt in the Spring are 
the golden oriole, sun-bird, roller 
and bee-eater. 

The people of Egypt are the 
products of conquest, migration 
and immigration of Asiatics and 
Europeans who overran the coun- 
try and subordinated the ancient 
Libyans who were Negroid or Ne- 
gro people. The large influx of 
Persians, Arabs, Phoenicians and 
Turks, has tended to make Egypt 
Asiatic rather than African. The 
infiltration of the Greeks, Romans 
and modern Europeans has not yet 


overcome the Asiatic influence 
which was strengthened by the 
Mohammedan conquest. In Middle 
Egypt the population shows con- 
siderable admixture with the orig- 
inal African, and in Upper Egypt 
the evidence of this amalgamation 
is still more apparent. 

These people live in a crowded 
condition on a cultivable area of 
about 12,000 square miles. One- 
fifth of the population lives in 
cities like Cairo, Alexandria, Port 
Said, Rosetta, Damietta and small- 
er towns in or bordering the Delta; 
in the ports of Suez, Mersa Matruh, 
and El-Arish; and in smaller cities 
in Upper Egypt like Beni Suef, 
Minia, Assiut, Akhmin, Suhag, 
Girga, Kena, Luxor (the ancient 
Thebes), Esna, Edifu, Aswan, and 
Korosko. Most of these last men- 
tioned are the centers of such in- 
dustries as the manufacture of 
sugar, silk, woolen, cotton goods, 
earthenware, and pottery. Some of 
them are sites of ancient temples 
and Coptic monasteries. The an- 
cient cities of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
Elephantine, Coptos, Dendera, 
Abydos, Abu-Simbel, Myos Hormos, 
Berenice, Sais, Iseum, Tanis, Bu- 
bastis, Onion, Sebennytus, Pithom, 
Pelusium, Naucratis and Daphne, 
as a rule, are in ruins except so far 
as settlements nearby have risen in 
modern times. The practically 
distinct elements of the popula- 
tion are the fellahin, or peasants, 
descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and urban dwellers of the 
same order; Bedouins or nomadic 
Arabs are in the desert; the Ber- 
berin farming people, an admix- 
ture of Arabs and Negroes along 
the Nile from Aswan to Dongola. 
Less than 200,000 Italians, British, 
French, Syrians, Levantines, Per- 
sians and Turks live mainly in the 
cities. The dominant religion is 
Mohammedan and chiefly of the 
imam ash-Shafi’i connection, but 
some follow the fortunes of the 
Turks of the Hanifis affiliation. In 
other parts are not a few Malikis. 
The Christians in Egypt number 
a little more than one million. Of 
these the Copts constitute almost 
90%. Armenians, Syrians, Maro- 
nites, Catholics, Protestants and 
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Jews number a little more than 
200,000. 

Foreigners, although compara- 
tively few, have had much influ- 
ence in changing Egyptian cus- 
toms especially in cities where 
most foreigners are found. Many 
male Egyptians accustomed to 
wearing the cotton drawers, cotton 
or silk shirt with wide sleeves and 
above these a sleeveless waistcoat 
and the kaftan have discarded 
these for European attire. These 
Egyptians, however, continue to 
wear the tarbush along with their 
European attire, probably for the 
reason that distinctions are noted 
in the color and decorations of 
their head attire and sometimes in 
the make and color of their shoes. 
Women who were accustomed to 
silk trousers, colored stockings, and 
tight vest with long sleeves and 
skirts, cashmere shawl and a cloth 
jacket with short sleeves, change 
these for European attire except 
that they usually retain the veil 
for the face in keeping with the 
Mohammedan custom. In their so- 
cial relations the Egyptians leave 
the impression of being humane, 
benevolent, charitable, kind, frugal, 
cheerful, hospitable, generous and 
honest. They are very much de- 
voted to music and dancing, al- 
though some of their dancers, from 
the European point of view, de- 
scend to a low level of indecency. 
Yet they are devoutly Moham- 
medan and observe the religious 
feasts designated by the hierarchy, 
keep the fasts, and make pious pil- 
grimages to the tombs of their 
saints and to Mecca. The inunda- 
tions of the Nile are observed ac- 
cording to the Coptic calendar. 
Much superstition still remains 
among the Egyptians. Some be- 
lieve in charms even to the extent 
of eating live serpents and swallow- 
ing fire and glass. Charms are 
worn and placed over homes and 
business establishments to assure 
good luck. 

Egypt, subject to the Turkish 
Empire until the First World War, 
has gradually developed toward 
the status of an independent state 
subject to certain limitations im- 
posed by the British Empire in 
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order to safeguard its interests 
like the Suez Canal. The Khedive 
has given place to an hereditary 
monarch with the title of king. 
The king is supposed to administer 
the government through his cabi- 
net but two British representatives 
once advised them in matters of 
finance and justice. The legislative 
power is supposed to rest in a bi- 
cameral body known as parliament, 
but the king at times has dissolved 
parliament and enacted the neces- 
sary laws by royal decree. Local 
government is administered through 
governors in the important towns 
known as moafzas; and through 
the heads of the mudiras, or prov- 
inces, with subdistricts under a 
mamur who in his turn supervises 
the omdas, or head men of the 
villages. 

The administration of justice in 
Egypt was once very much compli- 
cated in that four systems were in 
use—two for the Egyptians, one 
for foreigners, and one for both 
foreigners and Egyptians. By the 
right of extraterritoriality foreign 
nations set up consular courts to 
try their respective subjects for 
crimes committed in that country 
but according to the laws of the 
countries from which such foreign- 
ers came. This system gradually 
fell into disuse in the proportion 
as the Mixed Tribunals extended 
their jurisdiction in matters once 
reserved to the consular courts as 
civil matters between Egyptians 
and foreigners and between for- 
eigners of different nationalities. 
Egyptians are subject to the juris- 
diction of the mehkemehs, or courts 
of the cadis, aided by a council of 
learned jurists with respect to the 
principles of the Koran. Then 
there are the native courts. The 
Copts and the people not subject to 
Mohammedanism have their own 
courts. Lower courts in the various 
jurisdictions extend the system to 
all the towns and villages. The 
British adviser of these courts en- 
deavored to keep the administra- 
tion of justice on a sound basis and 
in keeping with the Napoleonic 
Code. 

The Egyptians have also two 
systems of education—one of the 





traditional Egyptian order of old 
and another like that of Europe. 
Secondary education is somewhat 
advanced and likewise technical 
training. The religious elements 
also maintain schools for their spe- 
cial needs. An effort has been made 
to establish an accredited national 
university, but that end has not 
yet been achieved except so far as 
the El-Azhar University may be 
a center of higher learning based 
on the Koran, its theology and its 
philosophy. This center is dupli- 
eated on a smaller scale in the 
towns and provinces. The School 
of Medicine Qsar el -Aini has been 
doing creditable work. Education 
has advanced to the extent of ap- 
preciating the need for such pre- 
eaution as to provide the towns 
with modern water systems, hos- 
pitalization, and the means for the 
prevention of disease. 

The study of the Egyptians of 
to-day does not interest scholars so 
much as the study of those of the 
past. Excavations made by those 
who during the last century have 
been digging into the soil of Egypt 
have enabled them to reconstruct 
the life and history of most ancient 
and prehistoric Egypt. In the case 
of Egypt, therefore, the cities of 
the dead are far more interesting 
than those of the living. Most of 
the attention of scholars of today 
is directed not to what Egypt is 
today but to what it was in its be- 
ginning and early development as 
revealed by the evidence of cul- 
tures which lie there buried one 
upon the other. The climate of 
Egypt has made possible the pres- 
ervation of its manuscripts, in- 
scriptions and monuments which 
could not have endured in damp 
or well-watered countries like 
Greece and Italy. So much has 
been preserved in Egypt which 
might have decayed elsewhere be- 
cause of a climate unfavorable to 
preservation, that scholars of today 
may give prehistoric Egypt credit 
for what it borrowed from some 
more ancient seat of civilization 
where the evidences of origin have 
long since been destroyed. Some 
archaeologists believe that Egypt 
borrowed much from Babylon 
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while others are of the opinion that 
both Egypt and Babylon borrowed 
from Syria. 

The excavation of Egypt is only 
about a century old, with the ex- 
ception of the frequent robbing of 
tombs by foreigners and the Egyp- 
tians themselves. Certain members 
of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt 
in 1798, more interested in ancient 
remains than in war, gave a hint 
as to that wealth of knowledge of 
antiquity in the Description de 
l’Egypte. Then followed the work 
of Wilkinson, the reputed father 
of Egyptian archaeology, and that 
of Champollion, known as the fa- 
ther of Egyptian philology. Rhind 
and Mariette participated in the 
beginning of the excavations, but 
the work was not systematized as 
scientific research until Naville and 
Flinders Petrie, sponsored by the 
Egyptian Exploration Society, un- 
dertook the task some years later. 
Their scientific methods have been 
followed in all scholarly circles and 
have since then served as a guide 
for archaeological undertakings in 
other countries. The new Egyp- 
tologists adhere to the principles of 
Greek clarity and avoid the pit- 
falls of the writers who have 
delved enthusiastically into veiled 
mysteries of ancient Egypt. This 
more scholarly group has found 
some help in the works of early 
writers like Herodotus and Man- 
theo who, nevertheless, made many 
errors. Effective in this effort also 
were other excavators including 
Lepsius, Birch, Brugsch, Goodwin, 
De Rouge, Chabas, Salt, Belzoni, 
and Drovetti. They succeeded in 
discovering numerous materials 
with which they began to supply 
the museums of Europe. These 
ceased to flow to Europe in such 
large quantities when the Museum 
of Antiquities was established at 
Bil4g and all the materials dis- 
covered had to go there. When the 
British occupied Egypt in 1882, 
however, a more liberal policy 
favorable to foreign collectors was 
proclaimed and tended to increase 
both the materials for the local 
museum while allowing the former 
to supply museums abroad. This 
facilitated the work of later archae- 
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ologists like Reisner, Carter, 
Breasted, and others who were 
long active in a still very much un- 
explored field. 

Art and architecture developed 
from the worship of the gods re- 
quiring massive temples and from 
the kings, many of whom were dei- 
fied and entombed as gods in im- 
posing pyramids. At first the kings 
who united the nomes and ruled 
them as one nation became the ob- 
ject of a national art as shown by 
the pyramids and Sphinx at Gizeh. 
Later, however, followed a sort of 
feudal age when the king’s lieuten- 
ants or viziers no longer daily fre- 
quented his court but ruled from 
various centers as lords holding 
their possessions of the king and 
ruling according to his instrue- 
tions. This change in the national 
economy stimulated the develop- 
ment of art and architecture at 
other centers along or near the 
Nile. The so-called feudal age 
passed and Egypt developed into 
an empire, the splendor of which 
was marked by the Great Hall of 
the Karnak. Egypt extended its 
conquests to the Hither Orient. It 
conquered Ethiopia and in time 
was conquered and ruled by 
Ethiopia. The Hither Orient like- 
wise supplied Syrians, Persians 
and other foreigners as mercenaries 
in Egyptian armies and_ later 
opened the way for those invasions 
of Egypt which transformed it in- 
to an Asiatic nation. 

The archaeologists believe that 
they have advanced sufficiently in 
the penetration of prehistoric 
Egypt to identify the remains of 
antiquity as belonging to certain 
definite periods and thus they re- 
construct from the evidence the 
life of the people of that time. The 
most ancient period was the 
paleolithie period probably of 
hunters known by flint and chert 
tools and weapons and dwellings 
on the lower desert plateau at the 
head of dry valleys connecting 
with the Nile. Then came the 
Neolithic stage of people who in 
addition to being hunters were 
shepherds and farmers. They made 
tools and implements very much 
like those of the stone age but with 


more skill they produced stone 
vessels with the use of emery. They 
made a beginning also in pottery 
and basketry, and advanced in 
polishing their pottery and por- 
traying thereon the life of the 
people of that period. Similar evi- 
dences of this culture have been 
unearthed in Nubia. It is general- 
ly believed that the Neolithic age 
ended in Egypt about 4,000 B. C., 
but archaeologists are not in agree- 
ment on this point. Next came the 
chaleolithic age when tools, imple- 
ments and weapons were produced 
with copper ‘followed later by 
bronze implements and weapons 
resulting from an admixture of tin 
and copper. This was a transition 
period, for stone products con- 
tinued in use until gradually sup- 
planted in the metal age. It prob- 
ably required years for metals to 
come into common use and start 
Egypt on its great stride forward 
as the most civilized country of the 
ancient times. 

Metal, it is generally argued, 
came from Syria, but there is more 
reason for thinking that this was 


introduced by Nilotic peoples from 
inner Africa where the smelting 
and the refining of iron had been 


known from time immemorial. 
Nilotic influence appeared in the 
representations of animal gods on 
totem poles and pottery in contra- 
distinction to the northern influ- 
ence which portrayed their gods 
in human form, and stimulated the 
hieroglyphics as a new language. 
Then came the transition from the 
predynastic period to the First 
Dynasty as shown by the dis- 
coveries at Abydos, Tarkha, Hiera- 
konopolis. Petrie, Quibell and 
Green considered the art of this 
period as archaic. During the 
time of the Third Dynasty set in 
an era of great progress under the 
leadership of Yemhatpe, or Im- 
hotep a great statesman builder, 
and leader, culminating in the 
erection of temples and pyramids 
about 3,000 B. C. These achieve- 
ments were followed a century 
later by the building of the Great 
Pyramids. The 5th Dynasty made 
the contribution of establishing 
the conventions of Egyptian art, 
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and they remained practically un- 
changed for thousands of years. 
Their best developed musical in- 
strument was the sistrum, a sort of 
harp. In painting they never 
achieved perspective, and probably 
abandoned wall painting after the 
19th Dynasty. The gods, moreover, 
continued the same. Ikhnaton un- 
dertook to reduce the religion of 
the Egyptians to the worship of 
one god, but a revolution of pro- 
test prevented that innovation. To 
the invasion of the Hvksos and the 
conquest of the Hither Orient by 
the Egyptian archaeologists at- 
tribute the decline and the degen- 
eration of Egyptian art. Certain 
leaders objected to the foreign in- 
fluence and sought to revive in- 
terest in the archaic art and 
strengthen the nation. Although 
the movement was temporarily 
successful, Egypt could not stand 
the onslaughts of the foreigners 
and ceased to be the great nation 
of the Nile. 

Egyptian art began to deteriorate 
slowly before the end of the 12th 
Dynasty, but a number of ap- 
parently successful efforts were 
made to revive it, in portraiture, 
ivory carving and sculpture. A 
further decline followed, however, 
under the 13th Dynasty. The rule 
of the Hyksos hastened the decline. 
During the 18th Dynasty another 
attempt at a renaissance began, 
but foreign influence with the in- 
vasions prevented the restoration 
of Egyptian art at its best. Under 
Rameses IT and his successors the 
decline of art continued. It be- 
eame still worse under the Ptol- 
emies and practically ended with 
the occupation by the Romans. In 
both architecture and art, however, 
ancient Egypt had so long led the 
world in the quest of the beautiful 
that its influence could not perish 
from the entire universe. In pot- 
tery, jewelry, and handicraft they 
long led the way, and Europe itself 
was civilized mainly from Egypt. 

That the religion of the Egyp- 
tians remained as a fixed quantity 
and resisted any fundamental 
changes is considered one of the 
reasons for the failure of the na- 
tion to arrest the degeneration of 
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its art. If a new religion like that 
of Christianity supplying a new 
motive in Europe could have 
gripped the people of ancient 
Egypt the stimulus would have 
prolonged its esthetic efforts on a 
higher plane. The original Egyp- 
tians evidently had religious ideas 
very much like those of the black 
Nilotes in the upper reaches of 
the Nile. Their practices were so 
modified by the migration of other 
ideas from Sumeria or Syria as to 
establish the belief in Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus the Child. Osiris was 
the great judge and king who had 
triumphed over death and had 
risen from the dead and had thus 
demonstrated that anyone living 
righteously might likewise do the 
same. When a man of distinction 
died his relatives and admirers 
placed in his tomb written prayers, 
charms and other matters to facili- 
tate his course through the here- 
after. There were other deities in 
keeping with the well established 
Egyptian faith in pantheism. 
These deities were not always the 
same thing to all Egyptians. In 
one province or city the people 
might have one conception of the 
function of deity while others else- 
where might see this god at work 
in another sphere. In addition to 
these three deities there were many 
other local deities rendering spe- 
cial spiritual service. These deities 
were sculptured as both animal- 
headed and human-headed. It has 
been thought that human-headed 
gods were of foreign or‘gin and the 
animal-headed were of primitive 
Nilotie origin where totemism once 
prevailed in a modified form. 
The ancient Egyptians made 
some advancement in science. They 
knew enough about astronomy to 
construct a calendar by observing 
the movements of the heavenly 
bodies but failed to take into ac- 
count the caleulation of the leap 
year. In medicine, magic, conjura- 
tion, and charms figured con- 
spicuously among the common 
people, but there is some evidence 
of the use of certain drugs among 
the more advanced class, although 
such formulae were not preserved 
in decipherable form. Experience 


in surveying and delimiting land 
along the Nile stimulated interest 
in mathematics, especially arith- 
metic and geometry. The Advance- 
ment of the Egyptians in embalm- 
ing shows accurate knowledge of 
that aspect of practical chemistry. 


History 


The real history of most ancient 
Egypt has not been reduced to de- 
finitive form. Most of what is re- 
corded as the prehistoric period of 
Egypt is mainly conjecture and 
theory. During that period it is 
said that the land was divided into 
Lower Egypt with a capital at 
Buto and Upper Egypt with its 
seat of government at Nekheb. In 
religion the two kingdoms had 
some gods and goddesses in com- 
mon—Seth, Buto, and Horus. 
There is also much uncertainty as 
to what kings reigned or did not 
reign during the Archaic period or 
at what time within that period. 
These matters are not clarified by 
Mantheo and Herodotus. Authori- 
ties have contended that the kings 
of that period were worshipped as 
gods. Menes, who founded the first 
dynasty after uniting the two 
kingdoms, built Memphis. The 
Egyptians of that period built 
their monuments of bricks and pre- 
served records carved in ivory and 
marble as shown at Abydos. Of 
the 2nd Dynasty not much defi- 
nite information is available. One 
of the early kings of the 3rd Dy- 
nasty, Zoser, under whom Imhotep 
built the great step pyramid at 
Sakkara and Heliopolis, attained 
an outstanding position. Then ap- 
peared Snefru who with his pred- 
ecessor seemed to have ushered in 
an era of pyramid building which 
reached its still greater height in 
the time of the 4th Dynasty in the 
Great Pyramids left by the Khufu, 
Chephren and Mycerinus at Gizeh. 
The 5th Dynasty, worshipping the 
sun god Re, built temples and 
obelisks dedicated to this deity. 
The inscriptions on their tombs 
and the identification and classifi- 
eation of their furniture, utensils, 
and vessels entombed with them, 
enable the archaeologist to recon- 
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struct by theory much of the life 
of that day. The remains of the 
6th Dynasty in the time of Pepi 
especially show expeditions against 
other nations and much building 
in stone but ended in civil war un- 
der Pepi II. Of the transition pe- 
riod following the era of great 
pyramid construction not much is 
known of its so-called Memphite 
Kheti rulers. The architecture and 
the art during this regime of the 
7th and 8th Dynasties did not show 
outstanding contributions. 


A more progressive period fol- 
lowed under Mentuhotep and his 
successors of the 11th Dynasty, 
rulers who, operating from Thebes 
as their base, conquered the whole 
country. They built splendid mon- 
uments to mark their reign and 
conducted expeditions to Puoni. 
Under these rulers the feudal mon- 
archs, endeavoring to immortalize 
themselves and their families in 
the nomes where they held sway, 
made creditable contributions to 
art in the monuments they con- 
structed. To restore the ancient 
splendor, however, the rulers from 
Thebes of the 12th Dynasty re- 
stricted and subordinated these 
lords in their respective realms. 
Senwosri I was associated with his 
father Amenemhet, who had to 
fight his way to the throne. Ame- 
nemhe II was succeeded by Sen- 
wosri II, who built monuments of 
artistic stamp and _ encouraged 
painting. Senwosri III and Ame- 
nemhe III were most effective in 
the concentration of power in the 
king. They advanced science and 
architecture and defended the 
Egyptian frontier. After the pass- 
ing of these Theban rulers of the 
12th Dynasty follows another pe- 
riod under the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th Dynasties on which the 
records do not throw much light. 
Probably the foreign element with 
the Hyksos ushered in this period 
of neglect and decay. 


With the overthrow of the Hyk- 
sos came the glorious New Empire. 
Ahmosi crushed them and estab- 
lished the 18th Dynasty. Follow- 
ing him came other strong rulers 
like Tuthmosis I and Amenophis I 
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who carried war into Lybia and 
Ethiopia and next into the land 
of Cush and Syria, even as far as 
the Euphrates. Hatshepsut, a 
daughter associated with Tuthmo- 
sis on the throne, showed great ad- 
ministrative power and later was 
acknowledged ruler of Egypt. She 
did much to strengthen the admin- 
istration and to assure peace and 
prosperity, but at her death a reac- 
tion against her as an usurper led 
to the destruction of much which 
she had achieved. Tuthmosis II 
did not reign but a few years and 
was succeeded by the greatest of all 
Egyptian rulers Tuthmosis III. He 
was equal to the task of quelling 
the revolt following the death of 
Hatshepsut. He next dealt with 
rebellious forces arrayed against 
him in Syria. He conducted as 


many as seventeen campaigns 
against them until their spirit of 
revolt was crushed. He next sub- 
dued Lybia, Ethiopia and Nubia 
which had again risen against the 
central power. He returned some- 
times not only with captives in war 


but the kings of nations. These 
things accomplished, he directed 
his attention to internal adminis- 
tration and to the rebuilding of 
temples with foreigners brought 
home as captives taken in wars 
abroad. The plunder and tribute 
from rich centers conquered so en- 
riched the Egyptian treasury as to 
finance this far-reaching program 
of an effective warrior and admin- 
istrator. The whole civilized world 
of that time stood in fear of Tuth- 
mosis III and respected his author- 
ity. Descendants of Syrian kings 
were brought to Egypt to be edu- 
cated and returned to the domain 
of their vanquished predecessors to 
rule in the name of the Emperor of 
Egypt. Amenophis IIT likewise was 
successful in war and maintained 
the military prestige of Egypt 
throughout the Hither Orient. He 
was followed by his ‘‘fanatical’’ 
son who conceived that the sun was 
the source of all good and intro- 
duced by force the worship of the 
sun-dise. He assumed the role of 
the image-breaker in destroying 


the followers of the god Ammon, 
but the religious innovation lost its 
force when he died six years there- 
after and the adherents to the old 
regime proved to be just as de- 
structive iconoclasts in destroying 
the work of the sun-worshippers as 
he had been in destroying those of 
Ammon. 

In the midst of this internal up- 
heaval the administration of the 
empire was neglected. The outly- 
ing dependencies began to war 
among themselves and finally to 
rebel against the Egyptian ruler. 
Syria, the most valuable of all, be- 
came to all intents and purposes 
free. His two sons-in-law followed 
him and one of them, Tutankha- 
mun, undertook to rebuild some of 
the lost places of the empire, but 
he reigned only six years, and not 
even by the illuminating discov- 
eries of Lord Carnarvon and How- 
ard Carter can he qualify as more 
than a secondary prince. Harem- 
hab, after the unsuccessful attempt 
of a priest to gain the throne, suc- 
ceeded to power and restored the 
country to something of its former 
glory. Rameses I, the founder of 
the 19th Dynasty, who followed 
later for a short reign, began the 
colonade of the Hall of Karnak. 
Seti I, his son and successor, a war- 
rior and builder brought the am- 
bitious official classes under sub- 
ordination, subdued the rebels 
among the Lybians, the Amorites, 
the Hittites and other distant na- 
tions. He continued the restora- 
tion of the temples violated by the 
followers of Ikhnaton, advanced 
the construction at Karnak, and 
went to rest in his temple at Aby- 
dos. 

Next to rule was Rameses II, an 
enthusiastic builder of monuments 
in most parts of the realm but not 
those of the finer artistic finish of 
the earlier days. The highest level 
reached in architecture during the 
sixty-seven years of his reign was 
the temple of Abu Simbel and the 
completion of the Hall of Karnak. 
He was successful in spite of some 
dangers and difficulties in his wars 
with the ever rebellious conquests. 
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He finally made peace with the 
Hittites and signed with them a 
treaty of alliance against their 
common enemies. He could then 
give more attention to the internal 
conditions especially the Delta. He 
made his residence there and erect- 
ed an imposing colossus. Near the 
end of his career, however, Ra- 
meses II in his advanced years 
could not administer the affairs as 
efficiently as he had in the begin- 
ning of his reign. Foreigners and 
mercenaries took advantage of this 
situation and all but despoiled the 
country. Mineptah, his son who 
succeeded him, had to resort to 
force again to restore order at 
home and in the conquered lands. 
What he did in monument con- 
struction was rather crude and de- 
structive of what had already been 
achieved. Disorder and decay fol- 
lowed in the wake of Seti II and 
several rulers unworthy of men- 
tion. Syrians came to occupy the 
land during these troublous times. 
Setnekht contrived to ascend the 
throne and to turn the tide. He 
was succeeded by his son Rameses 
III who calmed the country and 
made the empire again a force to 
be reckoned with. He triumphed 
over the same rebellious classes 
within and the foreigners from oth- 
er parts of the Mediterranean 
world endeavoring to get a foot- 
hold in Egypt. Rameses, however, 
added little to the former glory of 
the empire. He restored the prop- 
erty of the priests and increased 
the land held for the various gods, 
especially Ammon. Decay was ac- 
celerated by the growing power of 
the priests of Ammon, and the nine 
succeeding princes bearing the 
name Rameses were inglorious and 
ineffective. The same troubles de- 
veloped again, and the plundering 
of the tombs and monuments fol- 
lowed. Hrihor, the high priest, 
took the throne about 1100 B.C. 


Next followed the 21st Dynasty 
founded by Smendes, but of these 
kings not much is known. How- 
ever, the 22nd developed in the 
Delta and known as the Libyan 
Dynasty, originated probably in 
Heracleopolis Magna. Sheshonk, 
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or Shishak I, the first of this line, 
took Thebes and made his son the 
high priest. He then brought both 
Palestine and Nubia under con- 
trol; but his son Osorkow I could 
not make much headway against 
the ever troublesome Libyan chiefs. 
His successors were rivals for roy- 
al honors, and the rulers of the 
23rd Dynasty were on hand pre- 
maturely to contend with the fail- 
ing princes of the decaying 22nd 
Dynasty. The 23rd Dynasty suf- 
fered Egypt to grow weaker, and 
a separate rule was established in 
Ethiopia, where Pankhi once ruled 
in splendor. He overcame Tef- 
nakht, the strongest of these Lib- 
yan princes, expelled him from 
Middle Egypt, conquered Mem- 
phis, and had himself acknowl- 
edged as the ruler by four kings 
and fourteen Chiefs. The 24th Dy- 
nasty, with Bochoris, as its rep- 
resentative availed little against 
the Ethiopians led by Shabako, or 
Sabacon. He firmly established 
Ethiopian rulers as the 25th Dy- 
nasty. The prestige of Ethiopia 
was maintained under subsequent 
rulers Shebitku and Tiharka. The 
Ethiopian rulers did not undertake 
the subordination of Phoenicia and 
Syria and failed to prevent the in- 
vasion and defeat of the Egyptians 
by the rising Asyrian Empire un- 
der Esarhaddon. The regime which 
he set up for the control of Egypt, 
however, disentegrated and Tihar- 
ka destroyed the forces of oceupa- 
tion. A second expedition to re- 
trieve the Assyrian losses failed be- 
cause of the death of the king of 
Assyria, but in the next expedition 
the Assyrians under Assur-bani- 
pal overthrew the Ethiopians. 
Then came the 26th Dynasty 
founded by Psammetichus who rep- 
resented the faction vanquished by 
the Ethiopians. The puppets gov- 
erning in the name of Assyria were 
restored with Necho as the chief 
vassal, but the Ethiopians under 
Tirhaka were able to hold Upper 
Egypt and his successor Tanda- 
mane showed military ability and 
conquered Memphis. The Assyri- 
ans returned with redoubled force, 
however, and expelled the Ethiopi- 
ans from Upper Egypt in 661 B.C. 


Psammetichus succeeded Necho as 
the vassal of Assyria and in a man- 
ner was loyal to his overlord, but 
he was a man of ability himself 
and with the aid of the Lydians 
and mercenaries he_ established 
himself in control of Memphis and 
Sais. He gradually grew upon the 
country as the independent prince 
of Egypt when revolts within the 
Assyrian Empire engaged all the 
powers of those emperors to main- 
tain themselves at home. Psam- 
metichus brought internal wars to 
an end and fortified the frontiers 
of Egypt. During the reign of 
his son Necho who succeeded him 
in 610 B.C., the Assyrians lost 
their national and international 
prestige, and he advanced into 
Syria to recover that Egyptian 
conquest, which was not a difficult 
task. 
(Continued next month) 





. 
Questions 
(Continued from page 37) 


it intended to solve? Was it a 
success or failure? 

If you were writing the history of 
a country what would be the first 
things to which you would give at- 
tention? If they are essential to 
the story state why. 


Edward Griffin 


(Continued from page 38) 
So closes the record of Edward 
Griffin, private in the American 
Revolutionary Army. 








James Forten 
(Continued from page 36) 


the members to condemn slavery 
and wipe out distinctions against 
men of color in the state. “Let our 
motto be,” he pleaded, “the Law 
Knows No Distinction.”®! During 
the following year he served as 
one of two delegates from Phila- 
delphia to a convention at Harris- 
burg which urged the end of slav- 
ery and colonization.*? Undeterred 


61Human Rights, II (September 4, 
1836). 

62Forten and Robert Purvis, his son-in- 
law, were the two delegates from Phila- 
delphia. Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
-_ at Harrisburg (Philadelphia, 
1837). 
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by criticism or advancing age, 
James Forten gave unstintingly to 
the day’s most unpopular cause. 
Few men, either white or colored, 
could boast such an outstanding 
record. 


Only with death could his fol- 
lowers show the full measure of 
their appreciation. Ill health be- 
set him increasingly in his declin- 
ing years; by the fall of 1841 he 
was forced to write Garrison that 
he could exert himself in the cause 
of abolition no longer, but that his 
interest was as firm and ardent as 
ever.®? A year later he died at the 
ripe age of seventy-six. His funer- 
al, held on February 24, 1842, was 
one of the largest in the history 
of Philadelphia; several hundred 
whites and several fhousand Ne- 
groes marched in the procession 
that followed his body to the 
grave.** At a public meeting to 
honor his memory a large group 
of friends, without distinction of 
color, paid him tribute in the eulo- 
gies common to that day.® 


James Forten passed from the 
scene with the cause that he spon- 
sored still in its infancy. Yet even 
on his deathbed he could take so- 
lace in the fact that his children 
were equipped to carry on the cru- 
sade with a zeal matching his 
own.** To them, if not to their fa- 
ther, came the privilege of seeing 
his fondest dreams fulfilled when 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation completed the re- 
form to which he had devoted his 
life. 


68The Liberator, September 17, 1841. 

64Accounts of the funeral are in ibid., 
March 18, 1842, and in the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, March 24, 1842. 
Briefer descriptions by those who attend- 
ed are in Child, Freedmen’s Book, 103; 
and Hallowell, James and Lucretia Mott, 
232. 

65National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
March 24, 1842. , 

66Among Forten’s children who were 
active in abolitionism were Margaretta, 
who served as secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Female Anti-Slavery Society, James, 
who spoke and sang in the cause of free- 
dom, Robert, who refused to live in a 
United States that condoned slavery, Har- 
riet, who was married to the well-known 
reformer, Robert Purvis, who was one 
of the organizers of an antislavery con- 
vention that met in New York in 1837. 





Felix Eboue 


(Continued from page 30) 


forms must be taken at once to pro- 
tect and better native life.’’!* 


One easily recognizes the pro- 
gressive aspect of such policies 
which differ somewhat from those 
followed by the French Govern- 
ment prior to the outbreak of 
World War II.'® The feeling be- 
hind them, by Eboué’s own confes- 
sion, is love.!® 

Thus Eboué with great psycho- 
logical insight, and out of the love 
that he feels for his colored broth- 
ers is against brutal assimilation.!* 
He wants an Africa for Africans,'® 
for French Africans though. Eboué 
strongly believes in the greatness of 
France, and he thinks that at the 
contact of her civilization, native 
customs will evolve. This evolution 
will be slow, and will respect the 
native. 


Meanwhile he continues to im- 
prove the general condition of the 
colony. In 1941, he declares that 
the proposed budget for 1942 ‘‘has 
provided for the first funds in- 
tended to establish for our native 
population modern cities, general 
town-planning, installation of wa- 


14] bid., p. 30. ‘*. . . it is preferable 
to promote the progress of the native 
farmer by having him work his own land, 
rather than to resort to European settlers 
who will have to employ the same native, 
who will then work for a wage.’’ Ibid., 
p. 32. ‘‘If, as we are willing to grant, 
the settler thus engaged in a cooperative 
venture with the natives must have a cer- 
tain measure of security, it will be pref- 
erable to provide for it by means of a 
freely discussed contract rather than by 
a grant of monopoly.’’ Jbid., p. 33. 
*‘[We must take] the decision not to 
give the laborer work that can be accom- 
plished by mechanical means.’’ ‘‘ All the 
necessary labor can be recruited and em- 
ployed, provided this does not throw the 
life of the natives out of balance.’’ 

15<¢ French Colonial Policy in Africa,’’ 
Free France Special issue no. 2, p. 17. 
**Governor-General Eboué is proposing 
less a series of specific reforms than a 
completely new basis for the colonial 
policy of Western powers. Any vestige in 
the present colonial methods remaining 
from the time when the main purpose of 
colonization was the exploitation of the 
natives must be ruthlessly eradicated.’’ 

16General Circular, p. 34. 

17Ibid., p. 20. ‘‘The task is neither to 
deny nor to condemn what exists and 
what imports, but to make it evolve.’’ 

18See Time XLIII, April, p. 33. 


ter and electricity. . . . We shall 
help the inhabitants in the building 
of their houses and we have already 
studied the means to make them 
their property.’’!® The Sociétés de 
Prevoyance which are a real help 
to the farmers are encouraged; 
head-carrying and portage are 
abolished. 

War goes on. The wheel of for- 
tune turns. The Allies are on their 
way to victory. Here again French 
Equatorial Africa pays its share; 
the soldiers of Colonna d’Ornano 
and of Leclere, from their bases in 
the Chad, raid the Italian outposts 
in the Fezzan, and after a heroic 
crossing of the desert join the Al- 
lies in the Battle of Tunisia. 

1944. The year begins happily 
for Eboué, now an important fig- 
ure in the Free French world; a 
conference has been called in Braz- 
zaville; its aims: ‘‘The elaboration 
by experts of the materials for 
modern legislation appropriate to 
the needs of Black Africa’s evolu- 
tion and definition of its place and 
role in the French community.’’”° 
Here is a good opportunity for 
Eboué to communicate his views to 
his colleagues and try to bring 
about some changes. His influence 
has been acknowledged. At any 
rate the recommendations of the 
Brazzaville Conference reflect his 
general attitude. They stipulate 
that the possibility of self-govern- 
ment, even in a remote future, can- 
not be envisaged; they advocate a 
certain number of reforms: gradu- 
ate abolition of the Indigenat, fixa- 
tion of the daily work at eight 
hours, freedom of labor, establish- 
ment of social security with a re- 
tirement pension after fifteen to 
twenty years of work, a greater ad- 
ministrative part from the natives 
and a mass education policy. 

April 1944. Eboué is in Cairo, 
Egypt. He is worn out. He is six- 
ty, and at least forty years of his 
life have been spent in the unselfish 
struggle for the welfare of those 
confided to him. He has wanted to 
free them from need, from illnesses, 


19Discours en Conseil d’ Administration, 
le 10 nov. 1941, p. 14. 

20‘< French Colonial Policy in Africa,’’ 
Free France Special issue no. 2, p. 6. 
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from evil, from exploitation. Has 
he succeeded? At the twilight of 
his life, as he looks back at the 
years elapsed since he left Guiana, 
he can see nothing but devotion, 
and self-sacrifice to underprivi- 
leged people who loved him and 
whom he loved. He has led them 
all on the road to progress. As to 
the war, it is not over, but he feels 
that victory is not far now, and he 
knows the part that Africa took in 
its shaping. 

Night finally falls. On May 17, 
1944, in Cairo, Eboué relinquishes 
his breath to the wind, his soul to 
the Universe, his flesh to the earth. 
His friends all over the world are 
left in mourning. Masses are con- 
ducted for the rest of his soul in 
the smallest villages of the places 
which he administered. General de 
Gaulle praises him in these terms: 
‘The mother-country, the Empire 
are plunged into mourning for Fe- 
lix Eboué, Governer-General of 
French Equatorial Africa, ‘Com- 
pagnon de la Liberation.” Every 
Frenchman knows and will remem- 
ber that Felix Eboué, by keeping 
the territory of the Chad, of which 
he was governor, in the war during 
the worst moment of our history, 
halted the spirit of surrender, the 
enemy’s refuge for French sover- 
eignty, and provided an advance 
base for the triumph of honor and 
loyalty... .’’ 

History claims Eboué, and so do- 
ing immortalizes him. His colonial 
policy, given publicity, proves con- 
troversial. He is labelled liberal, 
moderate or conservative according 
to the writers.2! Meanwhile the 
seeds which he sowed in Africa 
bear their fruit: in August 1944, 
labor unions come into existence; 
earlier the same year an employ- 
ment office, and an Office for the 
Supervision of Working conditions 
had been created, both in order to 
insure the social conditions of the 
workers, and to protect them from 


21See Thyra Edwards, ‘‘A new deal 
for French Africa,’’ The Crisis CII, 29, 
p. 11; Egon Kaskeline, ‘‘ Felix Eboué 
and the Fighting French,’’ Survey 
Graphic XXXI, 5, p. 550; Morris Siegel, 
‘¢Felix Eboué and colonial policy,’’ The 
Journal of Negro Education, XVI, Fall, 
p. 543. 
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or to correct, any abuse. In April 
1946, a bill for the suppression of 
forced labor is passed in the 
French National Assembly. The 
same year, a university for the for- 
mation of leaders and for the es- 
tablishment of higher education is 
established at Dakar, as well as oth- 
er educational institutions. On the 
S other hand, a turn in the French 
opinion arises, due to the very 
shortcomings of the recommenda- 
tions of the Brazzaville confer- 
ence.22_ Representatives of all par- 
ties criticize it for denying the col- 
onies the possibility of forming in- 
to self-governments, pointing out 
that this is at discordance with the 
Atlantic Charter to which France 
has given her adhesion. The fight 
is still on in the press and in the 
National Assembly, to which Mrs. 
Eboué belongs as representative 
from Guadeloupe. 

Finally on May 20, 1949, five 
years after his death, in a dual 
symbolic ceremony, Eboué’s ashes 
are taken to France with those of 
Victor Schoelcher, author of the 
laws of 1848 abolishing slavery. A 
crowd of French and Africans 
throng about the two coffins which 
lie in state, guarded by armed sol- 
diers. Under the rain which falls 
over Paris, the President of the Re- 
public and thousands of French cit- 
izens listen to the address of the 
Minister of France Overseas: ‘‘To- 
day, a grateful country receives in- 
to the company of her most glori- 
ous sons, two precursors of the 
French Union: Victor Schoelcher, 
who laid the bases of this Union by 
devoting his life to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, and who realized 
his great objective in a body of con- 
crete laws; and Felix Eboué, pure- 
hearted Negro Frenchman, who 


*2J. Dresch, ‘‘Des recommandations de 
Brazzaville a la constitution de 1’Union 
Francaise,’’ Politique etrangére April 
1946. ‘*The recommendations of the 


Brazzaville conference fall short of the. 


mark, not by being too daring but let 
us say too prudent.’’ 

P. Catrice, ‘‘Construisons ensemble 
l’ensemble 1’Union Francaise,’’? Univers 
LI-LIV, p. 7. ‘‘The Brazzaville confer- 
ence [is] a very important step, but to- 
day it is greatly behind.’’ See also: 
Colonel F. Bernard, ‘‘Le mythe de 


l'Union Frangaise,’? Combat, June 8, 
1946, 


built a solid foundation for the 
Union by rallying his brothers of 
the Negro race to fight for the lib- 
eration of the enslaved mother- 
land.’’ 


Here he lies now, behind the rail- 
ing and that cold stone, but his 
soul keeps marching on. 





What Makes a Good 
Soldier 


(Continued from page 26) 


to turn on the enemy in front or 
the enemy behind. If the Negro 
made a good soldier under such cir- 
cumstances it would be all but a 
miracle. How could any intelligent 
Negro readily risk losing his life 
for the defense of the Jimerow and 
its extension to foreign shores? 


History shows that the Negro sol- 
dier has a record of which the race 
and the nation may be proud. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution when 
liberty and freedom became the slo- 
gan under which slavery was ex- 
terminated in the North the 4.000 
Negro soldiers in the army of the 
patriots had a great motive to 
prompt them to action. In the sec- 
ond war with England the same 
lofty principles were popular and 
the Negro under the circumstances 
played his part nobly on land and 
sea. The Negro had no enthusiasm 
for the Mexican War because it 
was said to be fought to extend 
slave territory. In the Civil War 
the Negroes to the number of 178.- 
975 fought for their own freedom ; 
and entering the conflict at the cru- 
cial point, they turned the tide in 
favor of the Union as a free nation. 
In the Spanish American War the 
Negro soldier could most heartily 
participate in the effort to drive 
tyrannical Spain out of America 
because her oppression on this 
shore bore especially upon the un- 
derprivileged Negroes who led the 
revolt against Spain. In the First 
World War the Negroes were de- 
ceived by Woodrow Wilson’s 
preaching of making the world safe 
for democracy, and they showed 
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great valor at Chateau Thierry and 
in the Argonne Forest. Almost be- 
fore the conflict had ended, how- 
ever, Wilson had his agents going 
among the Negro soldiers to inform 
them that this democracy was not 
meant for them and on return to 
this country they must expect the 
same Jimerow which faced them 
before. It is little wonder then that 
some of the drivers of Negro troops 
in the Second World War found 
certain of them unwilling to sacri- 
fice their lives for the defense of 
the Jimerow and for its extension 
abroad. Recently a distinguished 
general of Georgia antecedants ex- 
pressed his opposition to the inte- 
gration of the Negroes in the army 
because, according to the ‘‘rec- 
ords’’ of the army Negroes do not 
make good combat troops. It had 
never occurred to this general that, 
whether or not this assertion is 
true, segregation is a good cause 
for preventing Negroes from devel- 
oping into good combat troops. 





More Truth Than 
Fiction 


(Continued from page 48) 


ulation and holding the balance of 
power in national elections, are di- 
recting attention to this unjust and 
iniquitous use of funds accruing 
from taxation on one oppressed 
group to assure the oppression of 
another group. This protest is 
gaining strength from day to day, 
and it is proving embarrassing to 
the Federal Administration. Ne- 
groes, as a rule, have no love for 
the British for the very reasons 
herein given. The British foisted 
upon the original thirteen colonies 
both slavery and its concomitant 
segregation. British subjects in the 
West Indies are very bitter toward 
the imperialists dominating those 
parts. While there may be more 
guns to kill off the patriots, they 
will hardly become frightened, for 
they have learned from Thomas 
Jefferson that the soil of liberty 
must be moistened with the blood 
of patriots and tyrants. 
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MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION 


England for the crisis resulting from the 

devaluation of the pound in order to se- 
cure more United States dollars, Winston Chureh- 
ill, the dethroned leader of the Conservatives, 
charged his opponents with plunging the British 
Empire into national and international bankruptcy. 
This was the climax of his speech denouncing the 
effort-of the Labor Government to socialize the 
nation. 


[) tee fe the Labor Government of 


Commenting on this speech, several journals 
said that Churchill was speaking not as a states- 
man but as the politician hoping to force a new 
election and bring the Conservatives back to power. 
These commentators do not believe that the Brit- 
ish Empire is so near the brink of financial ruin. 
A careful examination of the situation in that 
country, however, will show that there is more 
truth than fiction in Churchill’s statement. Persons 
traveling in that country since the Second World 
War do not report favorably on its progress in 
rehabilitation. England seems to be recovering less 
rapidly than the devastated countries on the con- 
tinent. 


It is true, moreover, that had not the United 
States advanced the British billions from its cof- 
fers their Empire would have disintegrated in this 
crisis. The British Empire is not what it was in 
1914, not what it was in 1937. The two interna- 
tional conflicts did much to destroy its economy. 
At the close of the First World War the British 
received the large share of the conquests in outly- 
ing lands, but they had less means to develop and 
control them as. contributors to the growth and 
development of the Empire. Self-asserting colonials 
have upset plans by strikes and riots, and autono- 
mous parts of the Empire have grown strong 
enough to demand independence as in Egypt and 
India. The Union of South Africa has become 
both independent and defiant in seeking to develop 
industries in competition with those of the Em- 
pire. The British, therefore, have had to readjust 
their colonial policy to assure the central control 


of raw materials for their manufactories and a mar- 
ket for their products. The fate of the British Em- 
pire is determined by universal trade, and the ne- 
cessity for opening new channels in uninviting parts 
of the world presents a problem which cannot be 
easily solved. 


Recently the press has carried declarations to the, 
effect that England is shifting its investments to 
Africa where it is believed no effort toward inde-| 
pendence will frustrate well laid plans for the ex- 
ploitation of those virgin areas. At the same time 
comes thé news of more frequent riots and strikes 
antagonistic to the extension of economic imperial- 
ism on that continent. The Natives of Africa, 
moreover, have not been blind to the evidences of 
the social, economic and political upheaval through- 
out the world. The Natives of East Africa have 
long aired their grievances against their rulers and 
those in West Africa are almost on the point of ris- 
ing under the leadership of their fearless reformer, 
Mhadi Azikiwe. Scores of Natives from West 
Africa are coming annually to the United States 
to acquire a more democratic education than is 
available in England, and they hope to return to 
Africa to lead their people toward self-assertion. 
The Belgian Congo believes that it has solved this 
problem by preventing the return of any Native 
who leaves that colony for education. The British 
have not generally upset such plans of ambitious 
Natives. This does not present a very bright pic- 
ture to the British, although they believe that with 
guns they can control the situation. 


At the same time the Negroes of the United) 
States are awakening. The party which they voted 
to continue in power is supplying England with 
funds which are being diverted toward suppressing 
liberty among its colored colonials. Every dollar 
advanced the British enables them to overcome to 
that extent any effort to lift the yoke from the 
Natives whom they plan to exploit further and 
thus recoup their economic losses. The Negroes of 
the United States, constituting a tenth of the pop- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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